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PART I. 


Cuarrer XIII. 


THIS TERRIBLE MRS. PINTO! 





S° falls the curtain on Clarens, so ends the bitter-sweet episode 
in minor of Hugh Longmore’s life. 

Mrs. Dormer and Joyce spend the remaining weeks of autumn at 
the Italian lakes; Christmas sees them at San Remo, Mrs. Dormer 
having heard news that makes her wisely cautious of approaching 
Monte Carlo more nearly. And then, towards the end of January, 
spring bursts upon the Riviera. The mimosa’s golden clouds, the 
young corn’s emerald green, the almond blossoms, the violet-scents, 
remind Joyce, hourly, that Easter draws on apace, that her life, with 
all its still fair possibilities, may, in another few weeks, be hers no 
longer, but the property of Mr. John Farintyre. 

Why, in this heaven of blue weather, not go on to Rome at once? 
Mrs. Dormer throws out the suggestion one delicious morning on 
the San Remo sea-walk, throws it out in a quiet, negative manner, 
savouring not of premeditation. Why not secure a short space of 
picture-seeing and Campagna-visiting to themselves before the 
onerous business of millinery and dressmaking is forced upon their 
hands ? 

“Or get over the onerous millinery business now, and go to Rome 
with an unburthened conscience,” Joyce answers, her tone betokening 
more interest than the subject of bridal preparations usually awakens 
in her. “I have heard you say, Mamma, that there are no shops, 
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the next few weeks there? A change would put us in spirits, perhaps, 
nerve us up for the inevitable. I—I mean for Easter, and all that 
Easter will bring with it.” 

The girl breaks off her speech curtly, and with an over-rapid change 
of colour. 

Is the moment a favourable one for giving a gentle blow to the 
absent? Mrs. Dormer judges it to be so; and, for the first time 
since a certain momentous night in Clarens, approaches the forbidden 
subject of Roger Tryan. 

“Tf things had turned out differently, if we had had the protection, 
even, of your father’s presence ”—poor innocent Mr. Dormer looking 
after his teapots in Naples !—“ we might have spent the winter sur- 
rounded by our Nice friends. I had not sufficient moral courage to 
take you there, alone. Dear Lady Joan Majendie wrote to me, Joyce, 
when we were at Bellagio.” 

“She did so, Mother. I remember the expression of your face as 
you read Lady Joan Majendie’s letter ! ” 

“At the time, I shrank from putting that letter into your hands, 
yet I can scarcely doubt that you guess at its contents. An old 
acquaintance, my poor child, whom you and I scarcely wish to 
encounter, is wintering with his friends at a convenient distance 
from the Monte Carlo gambling-tables ‘ 

“You mean Roger Tryan,” interrupts Joyce, tracing a monogram 
—who shall say of what initials ?—with the point of her umbrella, in 
the sand. “ Dark hints in John Farintyre’s letters made me suspect 
the truth, a good many weeks ago. But what if he be? Lady Joan 
is also in Nice, and can protect us. Are we never to enter any town 
during the remainder of our mortal lives for fear of coming across 
Mr. Roger Tryan ?” 

“You do not think that to see him, an unpoetised fact, in the 
society of Major and Mrs. Pinto, would jar upon one’s taste ?” 

“T think that all such weakness may be cured by heroic treatment, 
Mother. The good old legend of the Spartans and the Helots 
teaches us that much! We spoke of these things before, if you 
remember,” Joyce adds with firmness, “one night in Clarens, and we 
decided that for me to encounter such a sight might be salutary. 
It could surely not be more dangerous to see Roger Tryan once, 
than to think of him constantly.” 

There is latent wisdom in these words that Mrs. Dormer is 
prompt to recognise. Joyce has not been getting on as well as 
could be wished, of late. She works overmuch at her music, like 
one who would fain force mental rest through bodily exhaustion. 
Her eyes are heavy of a morning, feverish at night. Her flesh 
wastes. The San Remo doctors have hinted at “ weak action of the 
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heart.” Who shall say that to brave the worst, to see Roger Tryan 
sunk in the social scale, a gambler, a castaway, to see him, even, at 
the side of this terrible Mrs. Pinto, might not prove a wholesome 
tonic ? 

Nothing of course would suit them better than to spend four or 
five weeks in Nice, if an apartment for so short a term could be 
hired. One might, at least, write letters of inquiry to some of the 
agents. 

“ The place is really so large,” muses Mrs. Dormer. “ We should 
be so safely hemmed in by our own set of acquaintance, that I am 
tempted to run the risk. Such persons as Major and Mrs. Pinto 
would spend more of their time in the congenial atmosphere of Monte 
Carlo than in Nice. One might be half a winter there without 
encountering any of the deplorable class of English to which poor 
Mr. Tryan now belongs.” 

In which surmise little Mrs. Dormer, with all her surface know- 
ledge of the world, proves wrong. 

The change of plans is carried out, an apartment secured, and for 
the first few days after arriving in Nice everything goes on with 
deceitful smoothness. Old friends and acquaintance are to be met 
with at every turning; cards of invitation pour in; Joyce’s colour 
at the end of eight-and-forty hours begins to brighten. Mrs. 
Dormer, easily reassured in matters physiological, makes up her mind 
that stronger tonics will not be needed. All that the girl needed 
was change, “a restorative stimulant to the force-centres.” She had 
grown hipped at San Remo;, had dreamed over her music too 
exclusively, lived alone too much ; eaten too little. Now, if one can 
but rouse her interest in the millinery or bridal business of the next 
four or five weeks—as a mere call on dormant energy, it matters little 
whether the occasion be one of pleasure or pain—steer clear, let us 
hope, of all that can re-kindle past folly, futile sentiment, and after- 
wards trust to Roman sunshine, Roman sight-seeing, until Easter! 

Things, I repeat, have gone on with deceitful smoothness for some 
days. Then appears a deus ex machiné upon the scene. Then does 
Mrs. Dormer gain such insight into Deplorable Classes, their words 
and ways, as sends all optimist hope, all euphemistic commonplace, 
to the winds. 

And the insight comes at first-hand. The deus ex machina takes 
the form of this terrible Mrs. Pinto herself. 
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Cuapten XIV. 
DETERIORATION, 


“Covucue-to1, Mufti, couche-toi!” cries a voice in rasping Anglo- 
French accents. “Mr. Tryan, would you have the kindness to hold 
my poor darling’s chain. He has taken up the most uncomfortable 
trick of barking at odd-looking people. Couche-toi, Mufti, done, 
mauvais sujet que tu es.” 

Nice lies aglow in the transparent January noontide, and Nessie 
Pinto, with her scarlet umbrella, her lapdog, her husband, and her 
husband’s friend, has for more than an hour paced up and down the 
most conspicuous allée of the Promenade des Anglais. Tiring of 
this at last, the lady turns into a side-path, where, by evil chance, 
two plainly-dressed English ladies sit reading under shadow of the 
palms; the “odd-looking people” at whom Mufti, guided we may 
suppose by some finer canine instinct, has thought fit to bark— 
Joyce Dormer and her mother. 

Nessie is a tall-statured, large-limbed goddess of the type Rubens 
loved to paint. A pyramid of bleached gold hair towers, cloudlike, 
above her forehead. She wears (even in this divinest sunshine) a 
complexion ; item: inordinate jewellery, inordinate heels to her boots, 
overtight gloves, and a throat as heroically bared as that of a German 
student at a ball. 

Nessie Pinto is, by her own acknowledgment, thirty-four years 
old. 

Look at her in repose, the coal-black eyes well open, the scarlet 
lips tightly shut, and the sternest critic could scarcely fail of calling 
her ahandsome woman. Let her grow animated, and—hey, presto !— 
charm vanishes. The smile is mean, displaying—fatal defect—more 
of gums than of teeth; the black eyes lack steadfastness; the com- 
plexion, brilliant though it be, is of texture too opaque to admit of a 
blush ; supposing, always, that the art of blushing were among Nessie 
Pinto’s acquirements ! 

The same critic watching Joyce Dormer in one of her least ani- 
mated moods might, with argument on his side, dispute the girl’s 
claim to beauty, pronounce her expression listless, her colouring 
insipid, her eyes, despite their blue, cold. But let Joyce Dormer 
wake up, touch the strings of her Stradiuarius, speak of a theme or 
of a person she loves, and mark the change—the eloquent blood quick 
mantling under the too-clear skin, the rare smile displaying a row 
of porcelain teeth, the flashes of light and darkness, of tenderness 
and indignation, to which the “cold” blue eyes can be the channel! 

The beauty of the woman, in brief, is physical; of the earth 
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earthy, a coarse page that the crowd who run may read. The love- 
liness of the girl is spiritual; something to be felt, like a verse by 
Shelley, or a melody by Schubert. 

And at the present miserable crisis of Joyce Dormer’s history, the 
beauty that is of the earth earthy, would seem beyond doubt or 
question to be in the ascendant. 

“Mamma, did you remark who passed upon our left?” asks the 
poor girl, very low, and with a trembling lip. ‘ That lady must be 
Mrs. Pinto. Yes, there can be no doubt about it. We have heard 
the description so often of the Frenchified husband, the umbrella, the 
lapdog, and Roger Tryan.” And though Joyce feels that the heart 
in her breast has turned to ice, she brings out the name of her old 
lover with a kind of forced courage. 

Marking her place with a slender, gloved finger, Mrs. Dormer 
looks up from her book—Mill on Liberty. It is one of her few 
dogmas that no one day should pass without reading a chapter of 
John Stuart, or Buckle, “simply as a kind of tuning-fork, to raise 
one’s mind above the dead-level pitch of frivolity.” Her grey eyes, 
fresh and wondering as a child’s, turn placidly in the direction whither 
Joyce had bidden her look. 

“The people with the umbrella and the dog . . . for a moment 
it occurred to me that the creature might have barked at us under 
orders! Yes, I remarked them. This terrible Mrs. Pinto, if it be 
she, is really handsome, or would be handsome, with education, and 
without paint. One mourns always over a nice-looking, hopelessly 
vulgar woman. The world is not so full of beauty that we can afford 
to have raw material thrown away.” 

The speech is characteristic. If Mrs. Dormer meditated destruction 
to her worst enemy, she would plan her’ campaign from the vantage- 
ground of taste; would scathe her foe by some calmly crushing ana- 
lysis of flounce, head-dress, or complexion, yet give no sign that human 
passion, not artistic feeling, lent animus to the blow. 

“Would you have believed, Mother, that any man’s taste could so 
deteriorate? I regret nothing, of course-——” 

Mrs. Dormer’s pulse gives just one throb of triumph. 

“ And everything connected with Roger Tryan belongs to the dear 
old days that are past and done with. Yet to think of a taste that 
was once refined, to think of the Roger Tryan we knew, sinking to 
associates like these!” 

On occasions, rare and pointedly well-selected, Mrs. Dormer’s vision 
changes focus. She becomes short-sighted now. Disengaging a double 
eye-glass from her waist-belt, she holds it up for some seconds upon 
the bridge of her delicate nose. 

“T quite agree with you, my love, about deterioration in a general 
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way. You did not, I think, read that little book of Professor Lan- 
kester’s? Really his remarks about our ruined cousins, the Ascidians, 
are most suggestive. Are we hopelessly degenerate? Is the whole 
human race drifting on to the condition of an intellectual barnacle, 
or is it not?” 

At this question, still more at the smooth chill tone in which it is 
put, Joyce turns impatiently aside. 

“We have,” proceeds Mrs. Dormer cheerfully—* men and women 
as well as barnacles—three possibilities open to us: balance, elabora- 
tion, degeneracy. There is no standing still. As regards the group 
around yonder red umbrella, I must confess the different members 
composing it appear to me in singularly harmonious keeping.” 

“ Mother z 

“TI speak with deliberation, Joyce. Accompanying such a 
lady, and such a lapdog, it is natural and fitting, within a given 
radius of Monte Carlo, to see a pair of do-nothing, hope-nothing 
English loungers, who have once been gentlemen.” 

“Once been? Mother, you are severe. Do you mean that Roger 
Tryan could ever cease to be that ?” 

The group around the red umbrella is by this time far out of 
hearing of Mrs. and Miss Dormer’s voices. But as Joyce speaks 
Tryan’s name he turns (in obedience, it would seem, to a short whisper 
from Nessie Pinto) and recognises her. 

The man and girl who, during two or three love-lit months, found 
heaven, a passionate one, each in the other's eyes, have met again— 
thus! 

Moved by a sudden reasonless impulse, Joyce Dormer starts to her 
feet. She forgets Major and Mrs. Pinto, forgets all the eyes and 
tongues of the crowded Promenade des Anglais. It seems to her only 
that her lost lover’s face says “Come,” and that she must obey him. 

Mrs. Dormer, who forgets nothing, rises also. Shutting up John 
Stuart Mill, Mrs. Dormer rests her firm small hand upon her daughter’s 
arm, stands for a moment or two as though absorbed in the fair 
panorama of the sea and shore, then turns away in an exactly oppo- 
site direction to that taken by Roger Tryan and the Pintos. 

“Tt is time for us to be going homeward, Joyce. Glorious though 
this sunshine is, I should like to have one more practice of our new 
‘Poeme Symphonique,’ and our friends have promised to be with us 
early.” 

For already Mrs. Dormer has started a weekly afternoon, one that 
even amidst the formidable competition of Nice “afternoons,” bids 
fair for popularity. 

“What were we speaking about?” she runs on, with the perfect 
naturalness that is the most difficult of arts. “Mr. Tryan—of course, 
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and those distressing friends of his. Yes, poor Roger was a gentle- 
man by birth; I used once to think a gentleman in taste. But he 
has gone down hill fast.” Mrs. Dormer shows sufficient interest in 
Roger Tryan’s pace to give a pretty shudder. “We are the slaves, 
all of us, of environment. A white poppy, you know, loses its 
whiteness if it grow among coloured ones. Should Roger Tryan 
change as much during the next two years as he has done during the 
last, he will have sunk below the level of his friend and associate— 
Nessie Pinto’s husband.” 

And it would be hard, even for Mrs. Dormer, to utter a prediction 
more cruel. 


CuarTer XY. 


SHE THAT IS KINDEST. 


Nessie Pinto’s husband is a slim-waisted, shabbyish, orange-bearded 
little Major, verging on fifty. Something in the cut of his gaiters, the 
arrangement of his neck-tie—some expression in the furtive eyes that 
never, for an instant, encounter yours, would make you, at a first glance, 
connect Pinto with British bookmaking and the British ring. At 
the next, you are inclined to set him down as the out-at-elbows 
manager of a travelling French circus, his big-checked suit, much- 
worn yellow gloves, and Frenchified air—shall we add, his wife and 
Mufti ?—giving Major Pinto a foreign varnish, to which, perhaps, an 
article of plain home manufacture might be preferable. 

Did not Talleyrand say he misdoubted any Englishman who spoke 
French too well ? 

Pinto, in a certain sense, speaks French too well; ungrammatically 
as a porter, but with an absence of foreign accent, an acquaintance 
with idiom, especially the idiom of the gaming-table and the turf, 
that render Frenchmen, themselves (such Frenchmen as are his 
fellows in the neighbourhood of Nice and Monaco), uncertain as to his 
nationality. 

In what branch of our service Nessie’s husband obtained his rank 
of Major, I am ignorant. He shows a shyness, not uncommon 
among brave men, in speaking of his military achievements ; but 
will boast freely enough of old sporting exploits in the eastern counties, 
and has been known, when unusually sentimental in the small hours, 
to allude, over a fourth glass of whisky-and-water, to his “ boyish days 
at Eton.” 

The Pintos’ means of subsistence may be represented by X. 
Nessie, in her higher flights of rhetoric, has been heard to talk of 
Pinto’s allowance. But then Nessie has also been heard to talk of 
“our county,” “ our Conservative influence,” “ Pinto’sfamily,” “ Pinto’s 
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stud of horses.” Conjecturally, it is believed that this gentleman was 
once connected with the stables of a notorious peer at Newmarket. 
As a matter of fact, it is known that he quitted Newmarket abruptly, 
on the morrow of a darkly inauspicious Two Thousand, never more 
to show his face in that or any other English racing locality. 

Upon the surface, Major Pinto’s way of living would seem unpre- 
meditated as a butterfly’s—now shooting in Corsica, now baccarat- 
playing in Naples and Florence, now gambling—looking on, perhaps, 
at the ventures of his wife rather than actually risking money of his 
own—at Monte Carlo. I should also add, as a possible source of 
revenue, the friendship, during the past two years, of Roger Tryan. 

How did that friendship come about? How sank the high-souled 
son, the chivalrous lover, the man whose breath was more than a bond 
from other men, to association so unworthy ? 

The writer who could solve that question, analyse the hold coarse- 
ness will gain, under some adverse conditions, upon men of delicate 
moral fibre, might contribute a chapter worth reading to the natural 
history of human weakness. 


To start with, there was the factor that brings about half the loves 
and friendships in the world—propinquity. 

In the first gloomy days succeeding his father’s death and his own 
altered fortune, it chanced that Roger Tryan came across Nessie and 
her husband at one of the remoter Bavarian watering-places. Some 
years before, when Tryan was a Cambridge undergraduate, he and 
Pjnto had formed, or so the fact stood recorded in the Major’s plastic 
memory, a hunting-field acquaintance. This acquaintance, renewed 
in a spot where a two-days’ old Times, sulphur-water, buckhorn 
carvings, and a mid-day German dinner, were the main resources, 
soon developed into intimacy ; accident ripened it into something, 
which, lacking a better word, we may call friendship. In the course 
of a hill excursion to some neighbouring ruins, Roger Tryan duti- 
fully attendant at the side of Mrs. Pinto’s donkey, it came to pass 
that the lady’s steed slipped, and that her cavalier, in saving her from 
an awkward fall, met, himself, with a sprained ankle. 

The circumstances were by no means romantic, the sprain was not 
severe. For more than a week, however, Roger could not put his 
foot to the ground, and during this week, Mrs. Pinto, carried away 
by the grateful impulses of the moment, constituted herself his nurse. 

And to do so required some amount of moral hardihood. Major 
Pinto within four-and-twenty hours of the accident, was obliged to run 
away on business—that inscrutable, that convenient Pinto business, 
of which no man has ever known the nature! He remained absent 
ten days. But Nessie was not a woman to flinch at trifles; 
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certainly not a woman to stifle grateful impulses out of regard for 
the shallow good opinion of the world. The thirty or forty English 
people in Langen Waldstein might surmise, lift their eyebrows, shake 
their heads, and pass upon the other side, an’ they listed. Nessie 
had the courage of her opinions through it all. She was seen each 
morning tripping across the Kurgarten with flowers and wild 
strawberries to Roger Tryan’s hotel. She chatted beside the invalid 
on his baleony, played chess and double-dummy for his amusement, 
dined with him—yes, and after dinner, a hundred or so eyes from 
the Kurgarten looking on, would prevail upon him to smoke his pipe 
and sip his brandy-and-seltzer (of which she partook) exactly as she 
might have done had Major Pinto been present. 

It was this conduct, I think, that first won Tryan’s respect. 

Nessie’s gratitude was exaggerated, an averted tumble from a 
donkey scarcely affording ground for melodramatic self-sacrifice. 
Her complexion, poor dear woman, was too much made up for 
morning wear in Langen Waldstein. Her aspirates and her syntax 
were alike open to animadversion. 

But see what nobility of heart was hers, what courage, what 
staunchness ! 

Roger Tryan, bear in mind, had been newly galled to the quick. 
He felt bitter against Joyce Dormer for her infidelity, bitter against 
the whole tribe of worldly mothers, and the love yielded by their too 
obedient daughters, not to a suitor himself, but to the suitor’s acres. 
Women of cultivation, of birth, of the world. ... Aye, of those he 
had had ample experience. Was not Nessie Pinto richer in the 
fair womanly qualities of compassion and unselfishness than nine- 
tenths of them ? 

And thus it happened, with a little help from without, that the 
rupture between Joyce Dormer and the man she loved became 
irreparable ! 

Pre-eminent among the small English colony at Langen Waldstein, 
was Lady Joan Majendie, head of the great banking house of 
Majendie & Colquhoun; a slight acquaintance of Roger Tryan’s, 
an intimate friend of Mrs. Dormer’s. In using the term head of the 
firm, I speak advisedly. Does not every one know what place Mr. 
Majendie—at this particular period going through a “cure” for 
theumatism—holds in the firm and in his domestic relations? Mrs. 
Dormer was never without the amiable infirmity of title-loving 
common to the best of us. It was her pleasure also to have a side 
entrance into as many different London circles as possible ; the gay 
the literary, the artistic, the Other-worldly. 


Lady Joan Majendie constituted her Open Sesame to the Other- 
worldly. 
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At seasons when she has felt sure of her audience—notably in 
Joyce’s absence—little Mrs. Dormer has been known to speak of her 
dearest Lady Joan as “ That Saint.” 

Well, that saint was here, in Langen Waldstein, bent on upsetting 
the belief of an idolatrous Catholic peasantry, while the poor banker 
meekly made his dinner off herbs or sipped and sat in sulphur. And 
on the first day Roger Tryan was able to limp forth from his hotel, 
leaning on Mrs. Pinto’s arm (he could have got along well alone, but 
Nessie insisted upon enacting walking-stick), Lady Joan Majendie, 
bustling around on conversion work, in her poke bonnet, blue 
spectacles, and with her bag full of halfpenny German tracts, met, 
and cut him. 

One may honestly think that, in doing so, the saint acted according 
to her lights. Roger Tryan’s late conduct, in respect of his father’s 
debts, had sunk him to zero in Lady Joan’s good graces. These 
highflown deeds of abnegation were, according to her system of 
ethics, pure Quixotism, a branch of human weakness to which saints, 
when solid pounds, shillings and pence are concerned, are specially 
inimical. And now—“ Ah, my friend,” wrote Lady Joan, in a solemn 
note of warning to Mrs. Dormer, “ now, his engagement to your dear 
Joyce scarce broken off, his social downfall fresh in men’s mind, Mr. 
Tryan ‘is to be seen, publicly advertising himself at the side of a 
creature like this!” 

Possibly, if Lady Joan Majendie’s visiting-lists could have been 
scanned, creatures as faulty as Nessie Pinto had been found there. 
But these would be well-married creatures, or high-born creatures, 
or creatures strict, exceedingly, as to the tithing of mint, anise, and 
cummin. Hard and fast lines must be drawn somewhere, especially 
by a saint who is connected with the mammon of unrighteousness 
through big banking interests. And, as I have said, Lady Joan 
Majendie, coming across Tryan and Nessie Pinto as they were slowly 
walking along the Langen Waldstein Kurgarten, looked very 
straight indeed from behind her blue spectacles, and cut Roger 
Tryan dead. 

He enjoyed the humour of the thing immensely at the time, so 
did his companion. Major Pinto returned that evening, his business 
over, and Nessie, who really had a pretty talent for acting, depicted 
the scene in an improvised poke bonnet, a pair of spectacles, and a 
bag, supposed to be full of “goody” literature, for her husband's 
diversion. 

But Lady Joan Majendie’s cutting was only the beginning of the 
end, and it may well be that the humour of the situation wore off 
to Roger Tryan’s mind as he became more practically used to it. 

In Langen Waldstein, as among certain London sets, the 
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Majendie opinion carried weight—was acted upon. People had no 
worse things to say of Roger than that he was his own enemy, a 
Don Quixote, running his head against perpetual windmills; a 
Bayard, walking on too high a plane for our poor nineteenth-century 
consciences! But how could ladies bow to Bayard when he elected 
to spend his mornings, afternoons, and evenings in the society of 
those terrible Pintos? Was not the easiest, the obvious solution, 
to follow the example of that dear, wise old serpent, Lady Joan— 
not bow at all? 

And then it was that Joyce, remorse-stricken under the sense that 
she had treated him ignobly, eager for explanation, willing to repair 
her mother’s first injustice and consider the world well lost so that 
she might but lose it for Roger Tryan—then it was that the girl 
heard of her lost lover in connection with Major and Mrs. Pinto. 

“ Break the painful truth to Joyce as tenderly as you can,” wrote 
dear Lady Joan in a second letter to Mrs. Dormer. “If, indeed, 
you judge it wise to let Joyce know the truth at all. Mr. 
Roger Tryan is the devoted attendant of a quite too notorious 
Mrs. Pinto. I am afraid, from what Mr. Majendie tells me”—on 
rare occasions poor Mr. Majendie was thus pushed to the fore in the 
capacity of stalking-horse—“ that it does not better matters to add, 
Mr. Roger Tryan is the friend of Mrs. Pinto’s husband.” 


The Langen Waldstein episode took place more than two years 
before the date of my story, and during these two years Roger 
Tryan’s chance-formed intimacy with the Pintos has remained 
unbroken. His poverty, it must be borne in mind, was relative: 
an income remaining to him after the elder Tryan’s debts were paid 
that to many a small landholder or country vicar would seem com- 
petence, and that afforded much nice picking to his friend, Major 
Pinto; for this gentleman has ever believed, with Panurge, that it 
is a divine thing to lend, an heroic virtue to owe, and carries out his 
ideal of heroism fully in his everyday practice. 

“We'll finish the winter off comfortably here in Nice,” remarks 
Nessie’s husband, as the trio saunter back from the Promenade des 
Anglais to Tryan’s hotel, where the usual lunch and champagne 
await them; “spend the summer in Savoy—Eaux-les-Bains, or 
some of those places where a little quiet, friendly play goes on under 
the rose, and then run down to Corsica, say, in November. If a 
man can have a dinner of seven dishes with good wine for nothing 
anywhere, ’tis in Corsica. But, you know, my dear fellow,” runs 
on Pinto, genially, “we must really set up joint housekeeping when 
next we settle down. Nessie says so.” Roger Tryan at the present 
moment occupies a bachelor apartment in the Hétel des Trois 
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Empereurs, while Major and Mrs. Pinto board at a second-class 
pension outside the town—that dreary Pension Potpourri to which 
Mrs. Skelton and her daughters give the name of home. “I’ve never 
known Nessie wrong yet in the matter of £s.d. Whatever plans 
we decide on for the summer, we must take a flat between us next 
winter, and settle down to joint-stock housekeeping. It would be 
an economy in the end.” 

And an economy, no doubt, joint-stock housekeeping would prove 
—to Major and Mrs. Pinto! 


CuHaptTer XVI. 


TO MONTE CARLO. 


I wAveE said that Mrs. Dormer’s weekly reception bids fair for 
popularity : it comprises more than the usual elements of success to- 
day. ‘Two or three professional musical artists who gracefully keep 
themselves in the background in order that the amateurs shall 
shine; a young English lord, celebrated by his political pamphlets, 
& la Bradlaugh ; an Austrian count with delicate Van Dyck fingers, 
a hectic flush, and a zither; some art-critics; a well known, bare- 
throated, much-jewelled Spanish duke; an Italian poet, whose best 
meal of the day is made at the five-o’clock tea-tables of intellectual 
ladies ; a big, but well-thawed Oxford don; and three or four of the 
prettiest English women in Nice. 

The reception is a success, and Joyce, whose face and manner are 
fuller of brightness than usual, brings tones such as she never 
brought before from the strings of Stradiuarius. When all is over, 
however, when the last guest has departed and the sombre January 
twilight fills the room, the poor child sinks with weary relief into a 
chair beside the olive-wood fire, and gazes into its ruddy depths with 
tired, aching eyes. 

Carefully studying her daughter from the opposite chimney-corner, 
herself in shadow, Mrs. Dormer discerns that her cheek is of mortal 
pallor, the attitude of her limbs nerveless; a hollow, worn look is 
about her temples. A little time more, if she continue to make 
downward progress like this, and Joyce will be a girl no longer. 
Restless stirrings of vain passion, regrets beyond the reach of self- 
interest, beyond the power of will, are already doing their dreary 
work on outline and complexion. 

A little time more—Mrs. Dormer realises the fact with a start— 
and she might wake, some fine morning, to find herself the mother 
of an oldish daughter, if happily, next Easter . 

Joyce breaks the silence abruptly, in a voice that rings almost 
with harshness through the refined, violet-scented room : 
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“Mother, how tired one gets of art and art-talk, and cultivated 
people, altogether, does one not?” 

Mrs. Dormer answers in her most level, most evasive tone : 

“T fancy our little party was a success, Joyce. Our socialist lord 
really gave us some socialist invective. Dear old Filippo Filippi 
recited only one poem on the wrongs of Italy, but recited it well. 
Our Austrian’s Van Dyck fingers were delightful on the zither. And 
as to you, Joyce s 

“T surpassed myself, Mamma. My playing was like that of 
Joachim in his youth, with a touch of Neruda in her prime. My 
* looks were those of a Saint Cecilia. A bit of mimosa that fell from 
my hair was distinctly precious. Unfortunately, these sugared 
things do not improve by keeping. I was told last winter at another 
afternoon party, here in Nice, that my head was like an abstraction 
of Fra Angelico’s, nay, even like a saint upon a gold ground of 
Cimabue’s. The same discriminative critic, in rather more affected 
accents, told me the same thing to-day. Ought I to feel flattered, 
do you think ? ” 

Mrs. Dormer skips nimbly away from the subject of intellectual 
tea-parties. 

“You are physically overtaxed, child. You put too much emotion 
into your playing. That is the danger of the violin. Eminent 
medical men have told me so. To play as you have done to-day 
involves a state of ‘nerve-storm,’ for which the performer has to 
pay dearly afterwards. And we have so much to get through this 
evening.” Mrs. Dormer consults a tiny set of tablets that hang from 
her waist-belt—‘ Lady Joan Majendie’s dinner; Mrs. Fitzpatrick’s 
tableaux vivants ; the Countess of Cairngorm’s s¢ance——” 

“With a freshly-imported medium from New York, and entirely 
novel effects in the way of spirit-rappings and lime-light. What 
a programme of pleasure! First, the world.” 

“The world! In Lady Joan Majendie’s house ? ” 

“Yes, Mother. These suave, serious parties, with their wines and 
plats, and pet dignitaries and unctuous talk, are the very acme of 
worldliness. Then the flesh. Then the——” 

“My love!” 

“Mamma, I am in no mood for any of it. I am sick, sick at 
heart to-night, weary, to desperation.” 

And in truth there is a white fixed look round her lips that Mrs. 
Dormer knows; a look with which Mrs, Dormer grew unpleasantly 
familiar at the time of Roger Tryan’s dismissal. 

“Tf you are really overdone, Joyce, we will give up our engage- 
ments—nothing can be easier than to send excuses to all these people 
—and spend a quiet evening by ourselves. See,” says Mrs. Dormer, 
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drawing a letter, cheerfully, from her pocket ; “I have something 
of a very important and very pleasant nature to consult you about. 
You know that I heard from John Farintyre, this morning ?” 

* Yes, Mamma.” 

The nearer they get to Easter the more does Joyce relegate the 
Farintyre correspondence to her mother. 

“Well, he wants me to find out your taste, clandestinely, poor 
fellow, about the re-setting of some family diamonds. One of the 
best London houses has furnished patterns, which he encloses, and 

My dear Joyce, ave you listening to a single word that I say, 
or are you not?” 

Mrs. Dormer has crossed to her daughter’s side. She stands there, 
John Farintyre’s Ictter, the diamonds from one of the best London 
houses, between her hands. 

For a moment or two Joyce remains dumb, motionless; then she 
starts quickly to her feet, such a blaze of colour, of warmth, of eager 
passionate longing, overspreading her tired face as makes her more 
than lovely. 

“Mamma, dearest, you have been very good to me all my life, and 
I—have given you nothing but anxiety in return. That is the usual 
debtor and creditor account, I suppose, between parents and children. 
You are all goodness, now. You wish, for my own sake, that I should 
be married, find a worthy husband in poor Mr. Farintyre, settle down, 
as other girls do, take an interest in my diamonds and my visiting-list, 
and be content. And I—Mother, I will tell you the truth—I fret 
more over the happiness which I have lost, every day I live. When 
Isaw Roger Tryan this morning, in the companionship,” says the 
girl, with miserable emphasis, “of his friends, I knew that, were he 
to raise a finger, to-morrow I would be his wife, I would follow him, 
aye, to the uttermost ends of the world——” 

“ Joyce!” 

“Oh, it is humiliating—shameful. I know everything you would 
say beforehand. You cannot blush for my weakness more than I 
blush for it myself. Still, it is so. If sometimes I find myself 
thinking unawares of the sweetness there might be in life, I am 
really thinking of him. If I dream at night that my wedding-day 
has come, that I am taking oaths of love and faith before the altar, 
Roger Tryan—not the other—is at my side.” 

All this is too painful.” 

Poor Mrs. Dormer, in truth, looks and feels as though earth, this 
excellent little planet that holds banking firms, titled persons, 
diamond necklaces, John Farintyres, were crumbling beneath her feet. 

“The more painful, because it is fact. Howewer, you need not 
be afraid for me,” adds Joyce hurriedly. “The worst is over. Con- 
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sidering that I have had strength to live through the last two years, 
I am not likely to die of a broken heart now. Not likely to die, and 
still. ... Oh, Mother! taking’ me in kindest pity, and knowing, 
as only you can, what a wreck my life is, will you grant me a favour 
to-night ?” 

“Joyce, do not look at me like that. Of course I will grant 
you any favour you choose to ask. You want to send excuses to 
Lady Joan, to the other people. It shall be done. You want—yes, 
dear child, I read your thoughts—to go away from Nice. We will 
start for Rome immediately. Our coming here was a mistake. It 
can be set straight at the very small cost of paying one month’s 
rent of this apartment. Naturally you are distressed at having to 
witness such a scene as came before our eyes to-day. You would 
like——” 

“T would like, Mamma,” cries Joyce with ashen, pleading face, 
“to go over to Monte Carlo to-night. I have heard you say often 
that Monte Carlo was a thing to be studied, a scene to be looked at, 
as we look at Pompeii or Herculaneum, without ethical bias... . 
Well, and now I ask you, as I never asked anything before in my 
life, to take me there!” 

The request, set down in black-and-white, may seem cold enough ; 
made by Joyce with voice, eyes, lips, all quivering at passion’s 
white heat, even Mrs. Dormer melts—not without the sanction of 
reason. Persons accustomed to the sick will tell you how, in certain 
maladies, a patient, fever-tossed and distraught, has been known to 
dream of an herb or drug ignored by physicians that shall be his 
cure. Who can say that some kindred instinct is not working in 
Joyce’s sick heart, that the truest stroke of policy may not be to 
humour her in her whim ? 

“Would you wound yourself voluntarily, Joyce? Dear Lady Joan, 
from a sense of duty, has made inquiries about a most painful subject. 
Five evenings a week, it is said, these terrible Pintos spend at Monte 
Carlo! Surely I need not add more. You cannot wish for a repe- 
tition of this morning’s scene—this morning’s scene, an ana by 
all the wretched accessories of Monte Carlo?” 

“T wish to visit the place to-night, Mother. From beginning to 
end of our music this afternoon, Stradiuarius seemed to be giving 
me one message, pressing upon me one piece of advice—‘ Monte 
Carlo. Go to Monte Carlo.’ I heard the words in major and in 
minor, spoken by Beethoven and Mozart and Spohr! Oh, Mamma, 
can it be possible that to-night may be a turning-point, not for my 
outward life—that, of course, is settled—but for my heart, my peace? 
If there be a chance, a possibility, of my getting into a better road, 
is it not worth the trial?” 
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Mrs. Dormer looks obdurate—sure sign that it is Mrs. Dormer’s 
intention to surrender. 

“The scheme is quite too wild. See how late it is, Joyce. Nearly 
six already.” 

“ The ‘ gamblers’ train’ goes at half-past seven, Mamma. I have 
learnt these wicked things through some of our unctuous friends’ 
denunciation of them.” 

“And our engagements? If Lady Joan Majendie should 
hear: Fe 

“T cannot see that we must shape our lives to please Lady Joan 
Majendie. Lady Joan has been to Monte Carlo herself on errands 
of proselytism. Who shall say that you and I, Mother, may not 
make some convert to-night ?” 

“ But for you to be seen there, alone—I mean with so inefficient 
a duenna as myself!” Little Mrs. Dormer glances disparagingly at 
her own over-youthful image in the mirror. “It would simply not 
be respectable for us, unprotected, to show our faces on such a scene.” 

“ Of course it would not!” cries Joyce. “It behoves us, therefore, 
to take a protector. Where could we find better security than in 
the white locks of Filippo Filippi? You know that our poor poet, 
if he had the means, would go with us to any part of Europe. Ah, 
Mamma!”—with quick, unwonted effusion she snatches her mother’s 
hand, she raises it to her lips—* shall I ever be able to repay you for 
your goodness? Shall I ever forget your unselfishness in allowing me 
to do this thing ?” 

“I—I wish one knew whether it was correct to wear a bonnet or 
a hat!” murmurs the elder lady, softly troubled. 

If the very temptation of Eve came to a woman of Mrs. Dormer’s 
type, her perplexity would be one of taste. Would it be correct to 
accept that apple from a comparative stranger, or would it not? 


Cuarter XVII. 


SOLD. 


Tuer preparations for their evening adventure are gone through with 
feverish haste by Joyce. Notes of excuse are written and despatched ; 
Filippo Filippi is told, on a tiny sheet of pink paper, in Joyce’s 
prettiest Italian, that two forlorn donzelle mean, in less than an 
hour’s time, to put themselves under his chivalrous escort. Then 
comes a harder task to the girl’s over-wrought powers—she must eat ; 
Mrs. Dormer, whose sense of commonplace bodily comfort is always 
in its right place, averring that, whatever else be doubtful, an im- 
provised dinner before they start is essential. 
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Human beings are exceedingly complicated machines, wound up 
by putting food into their mouths. With a prospect of unusual strain 
before one, let cold chicken and a glass of good Orvieto be taken as 
the best possible source of moral strength. Let the machine be 
wound up ! 

Joyce strives bravely to obey. She drinks a glass of wine, she 
forces down morsel after morsel of food, feeling as though each must 
choke her and prove the last. Then she dresses, her mother’s finer 
intuitions having solved the important question of fit attire for Monte 
Carlo by gaslight—beaver hats, tied under the chin like those worn 
by Jane Austen’s heroines; black dresses, black gloves, no orna- 
ments, above all, no veils. “A veil worn under doubtful circum- 
stances,” says Mrs. Dormer, “may be construed into an excuse. An 
excuse is a self-accusation. It is one of those small matters about 
which a woman of delicate feeling cannot be too solicitous.” Ten 
minutes later they are making their way along the narrow, ill-lighted 
street in which Filippo Filippi lives. 

“Tf Filippo should be out, should never have received our note!” 
Joyce suggests this as they wait inside the porte-cochére of the poet’s 
house, a slow-footed old portress having gone up to the fourth étage 
in search of him. 

“Worse still, if there should be a Signora Filippi,” adds Mrs, 
Dormer placidly. 

For courageous ladies hunting lions, with a view to afternoon 
exhibition, are wholly ignorant of the lion’s domestic comings and 
goings. Such cambric as the poet displays above his surtout is irre- 
proachable. Notes sent through the post to a certain address com- 
mand his presence. Filippo Filippi and his recitals are to be met at 
all the “best” houses in Nice. With what further details as to 
wife or fortune need the mind of a giver of parties, a purveyor of 
celebrities, be troubled ? 

“Tf there be a Signora Filippi, and she say nay—a hundred times 
nay—we will go to Monte Carlo!” cries Joyce, with nervous haste. 
“ Absurd to think that two strong-minded Englishwomen could not, 
under all circumstances, protect themselves! Why, with- such a 
manner as I can put on when I choose,” and the girl draws her 
slender throat aloft, “I might pass quite well, little Mother, for your 
chaperon.” 

The contingency, however, does not arrive; the Signora of 
Mrs. Dormer’s imagination exists not. Ere the portress has had 
time to shuffle down the hundred steps leading from the fourth story, 
Filippo himself appears upon the scene. Filippo, fur-cloaked, 
shivering with true Southern chilliness, at having to face a breath 
of evening air, but gallantly ready to accompany two pretty women 
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to any part of Europe—so long, of course, as the price of his railway 
ticket be paid out of the pretty women’s pockets! 

Filippo Filippi, content, like many another Italian patriot, to live 
out of the country for which, in rhyme, he is ready to give his 
blood, is a tall, grandly-built Florentine of fifty-five or sixty; a 
man, every inch a poet—white bearded, eagle-eyed, with a Titianesque 
head set finely on his shoulders, with just a flavour of garlic perva- 
ding his courtly presence. The fur on Filippo Filippi’s cloak may 
be past its prime; he wears a pair of oft-cleaned lemon-coloured 
gloves, a pair of antique-polished shoes, a white cravat of the fashion 
of thirty years ago; and still the nameless look which, lacking a 
better word, we call distinction, is his. 

Even among the cosmopolitan rabble that at this hour throngs 
the Nice platform, men feel inclined to ask the shabby old poet’s 
name. Men feel inclined to do more than ask the names of the 
two English ladies, with their refined fair faces, their quiet dress 
and demeanour, whom the shabby old poet accompanies. 

“Let us hide ourselves away, Mother,” whispers Joyce, when they 
at length succeed in finding an empty carriage. ‘‘ Make Filippo 
Filippi understand that we are spectators not actors in the scene. 
Persuade him, above all, to speak no word of French or English.” 
She adds this quickly, and with a backward glance towards the 
station. “I have a suspicion that Major and Mrs. Pinto are close 
behind us. If we do not betray ourselves by our speech we may 
reach Monte Carlo unnoticed.” 

The warning is given only just in time. Barely have they taken 
their places in the farther, least-lighted compartment, barely has 
Mrs. Dormer whispered a significant hint to Filippo Filippi, when a 
loud voice and laugh are heard approaching along the platform. A 
moment later, and Mrs. Pinto, with bangles rattling and ribbons 
flowing—Mrs. Pinto, her husband, her dog, and Roger Tryan, come 
to a halt immediately beside the door of the carriage that holds 
Joyce Dormer. 

“Room here?” asks Pinto, putting in his head with his air of 
easy familiarity. ‘That’s all right. Tryan—Nessie! Here you 
are. Empty carriage, or only a Mounseer or two.” For here Major 
Pinto catches sight of Filippo Filippi’s distinctly un-British head. 
“Come, jump in.” 

But Mrs. Pinto hesitates. “‘ Dogs and persons under twenty-one 
years of age’ not admitted to the gaming-tables by a paternal admi- 
nistration,” she observes playfully. “What in the world are we 
going to do with Mufti?” 

“You should have thought of that before you let Mufti follow you, 
my love,” cries Major Pinto. 
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Whatever the real state of things between this husband and this 
wife—and that it is a volcanic state, all such persons as know them 
well can certify—the surface of the crater bloometh greenly. You 
would say the Pinto household thought but with one mind, acted but 
with one intention, so nicely do Nessie’s little whims and fancies and 
forgetfulnesses piece in with the foregone conclusions of her lord. 

“ As we are here,” resumes that gentleman, “it is a shame you 
should be disappointed. You and Tryan had better go on to Monte 
Carlo together, Ness, and I'll be a blessed martyr—take Mufti home. 
What do you say, Tryan? You don’t mind looking after Mrs. 
Pinto for one evening ?” 

For one evening! What has Roger Tryan’s whole bored life sunk 
to but “ looking after” Mrs. Pinto—on racecourses, in public ball- 
rooms, at theatres, in every place, on every oceasion, when Major 
Pinto’s time and talents can be elsewhere better employed. 

“The ‘one evening ’ must be a short two hours,” says Nessie, her 
foot upon the step. “ Our pension gives a dance this evening. Mr. 
Tryan, you do not forget, I hope, that your company is requested by 
the guests at the Pension Potpourri. You are coming, of course?” 

Tryan answers with the stereotyped “delighted” that a man 
pushed into such a corner has no choice save to utter; entering the 
carriage, he takes a corner place opposite the wife of his friend. 

But his tone is cold; so Joyce, in her fast-beating heart, decides ; 
his manner listless. All the old bright look of youth and interest 
has died, although Roger Tryan is some years under thirty, from out 
his face. 

That he has sunk to a lower level may be fact. He is not content 
there. And, oh! inexplicable human nature, the suspicion of his 
discontent half constitutes a hope in Joyce Dormer’s breast. 

Nessie Pinto has all the instability of manner that characterises 
women of her class : at one minute is high-pitched and self-conscious ; 
at the next, noisily familiar; at the next, affectedly nervous. This 
horrible mistral! She will certainly get neuralgia if she remain 
exposed to it. Fancy having to appear at our pension ball with 
anything so quite too awful as a swelled face. If Mr. Tryan please, 
they will change places. And then, the places being changed, Nessie 
bethinks her that if she travel with her back to the engine she will 
have a sick headache. And then, going back, with clash of bangles 
and rustle of silks, to her first position, her thoughts revert to Mufti. 

For what object but the attracting of attention (a pretty woman 
with a lapdog being a degree more noticeable than a pretty woman 
without one), does poor Mufti exist? Pinto, in his rough fashion, 
cares for the creature, and is repayed by Mufti with lavish usury of 
love. Nessie, when once she quits the footlights, cares for nothing, 
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will indeed vent any little sense of social failure or disappointment 
upon the first object—generally Mufti—that comes across her. 

“Be sure, Pinto, whatever you do, you see to my dear darling’s 
supper. A minced chicken’s leg, if they can find him one, and plenty 
of salt. Promise me sacredly you will not be off to your horrid whist 
club and forget him.” 

Major Pinto does not play a rubber of whist, certainly does not 
enter his club at this hour of the evening, once during the season. 
But Nessie is fictitious to the finger tips, compelled, even before no 
larger audience than Roger Tryan, to say the thing that is not. 

“ That is right,” Pinto having sworn fidelity as regards the minced 
chicken’s leg and the salt. ‘Now, have I got my scent-bottle? 
Those Monte Carlo rooms are so excruciatingly hot. Ah, here it is. 
Mr. Tryan, please, like a good creature, take care of my scent-bottle 
forme. And my purse? Surely, I can never have forgotten that.” 
And Nessie goes through a pantomime of searching in her dress and 
jacket pockets. “ Pinto, Pinto, my dear, don’t go away. No Monte 
Carlo for me to-night, unless you are game to lend me half-a-dozen 
Naps. I have left my purse behind.” 

Major Pinto’s lips take the form of whistling. He buttons up his 
coat. 

“You know I never encourage you in your pleasant vices, Nessie. 
If you gamble, it must be out of your own pin money.” Major Pinto’s 
wife’s pin money! “ Haven’t you any spare bracelets or rings about 
you?” he asks jocosely. “The croupiers know us pretty well by 
sight. They might allow you to stake in kind.” 

On this, Nessie Pinto bends over to Roger Tryan; with a suppli- 
cating clasp of her gloved hands, with a plaintive appeal in her bella- 
donnaed eyes, she whispers a word or two in his ear. 

‘Stand banker? Why, of course I can. Ridiculous for you to 
think of going back.” So replies a voice that sends the blood hurry- 
ing through Joyce Dormer’s veins. “I would not advise you to 
endanger your luck by even a temporary loan of Pinto’s Napoleons. 
Good-night, old fellow.” And the two men shake hands: little does 
either of them reck that it shall be for the last time! “Look well 
after your points at whist, and don’t forget Mufti’s supper. Mrs. 
Pinto and I feel in the vein. We are going to recoup ourselves a 
last for all old losses.” 

The guard at this moment approaches ; he is just preparing to 
shut the door of the carriage when Mrs. Pinto jumps up, and 
stretching her head forth through the window, calls vehemently to 
her husband. One thing is still wanted—a kiss from Mufti. She 
would be sure of ill-luck did she depart without the dearest creature's 
caress. She must have it! And, indeed, a scene, an affectation, 
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anything that shall bring her into notice, although it be but the 
notice of guards and railway servants, is a necessity to this woman’s 
tawdry, restless, never-satisfied soul. 

“Mufti, embrasse moi,” she shrieks in fluent, vilely accented 
French. ‘Souhaite la bonne chance a ta Maman, petit brebis.” 

And then Pinto must hold the animal aloft for Nessie to kiss. 

In palmier, more respectable days, Mufti, an actor of merit, took 
the leading part in a troupe of strolling dog performers, scaled 
ladders, played cards, smoked his cigarette, fought his duels as 
gravely as any gentleman in France. Sunk though he be in estate, 
some glimmering of self-respect would seem to linger in Mufti’s 
conscience. He struggles, rolls his eyes, and cunningly resents the 
indignity put upon him by attempting to lick the rose-bloom from 
his mistress’s cheek. 

Nessie Pinto starts back, using a tolerably blunt English expletive ; 
then, recovering her presence of mind, she insists that Mufti shall 
shake hands with Tryan. 

“Donne la patte 4 Monsieur,mon amour. Yes, indeed, Mr. Tryan, 
you must, I will take no refusal. Whoever loves me loves my dog. 
Surely, after that, you will not have the heart to slight poor Mufti?” 

And so on, ad nauseam ; the usual tone of such women when they 
believe their power of fascination to be unlimited, and men’s patience 
a thing of adamant. 

Sick and chill, Joyce Dormer draws farther back in her corner of 
the carriage. 

“We ought never to have come,” whispers her mother, with a 
tenderness that almost wrings a sob from the girl’s overcharged 
breast. ‘Change places quietly with me, dear child. You will at 
least not see the lady of the party from this side.” 

But Joyce does not move. The heroic treatment which her own 
free will has prescribed, shall be carried out, she resolves, without let 
or hindrance. They are here, on their road to Monte Carlo, with 
one object: to see Roger Tryan among the associates, the interests 
which occupy his life. Why seek to disguise the bitterness of such 
a draught? Is it not good for her to look her full, listen her keenest, 
and derive such quick sharp benefit from the tonic as she may ? 

Mrs. Pinto’s lips continue to smile, she blows kisses from her 
finger tips, alternately to Mufti and to her husband, until the 
train gets well in motion. The moment they shoot forth from the 
Nice station into darkness, she throws herself back, with an ominous 
jerk and rustle, folds her braceleted arms across her chest, and pouts. 
Roger Tryan, also, leans back in his corner; he gazes, with the 
expression of a man whose thoughts are elsewhere occupied, at the 
lamp in the centre of the carriage. 
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Things go on in this pseudo-tranquil fashion until they are about 
midway between the little stations of Villefranche and Beaulieu. 
Then, like the sudden upleaping flame of an olive-wood fire, does 
Nessie Pinto’s temper burst forth. She gathers herself, morally and 
physically, together; she bends over towards her companion, the 
hard, coarsely-cut lips a-quiver, the mean brow lowering. 

“That might have been an awkward meeting with the Dormers on 
the Promenade des Anglais, to-day, might it not? Brought me 
back, rather, to the old times at Langen Waldstein when Lady Joan 
Majendie——” 

Roger Tryan interrupts her with a quick expostulating whisper. 

“Pray be guarded, Mrs. Pinto! Remember how a name travels. 
Remember that there are other persons in the carriage besides 
ourselves.” 

“Stuff and nonsense!” rejoins Nessie, in the sincerity of her ill- 
humour abandoning foreign affectation for familiar vernacular. “ As 
if a trio of dowdy Italians could matter to me.” 

Filippo Filippi is whispering pretty things in liquid lingua 
Toscana about the blueness of the night and of the signorina’s eyes 
—-pretty things, to which Joyce, feverish and pre-absorbed, gives 
scanty heed. 

“Tam not in the least ashamed of anything I do or say,” proceeds 
Nessie. ‘ Although you, yes, you Mr. Tryan,” she passes a bit of 
embroidered cambric, with a furtive attempt at pathos, across her 
eyelashes, “are so mortally ashamed of me.” 

“Ashamed?” repeats Roger gently. “If you meant this in 
earnest, it would be equivalent to telling me that I am the most 
ungrateful fellow living. What should I be, at this moment, but for 
your kindness, your friendship ?” 

Very much better off than he is, socially, and financially, could the 
mists only clear from before Roger Tryan’s eyes, and enable him to 
see the truth! 

“Whose hand but yours was held bravely forth to me at a time 
when fortune was blindest ?” 

Ah, the pang in Joyce’s miserable heart! 

“What possible cause can I have for feeling ashamed of such old 
and tried friends as yourself, and—” the conclusion of the sentence 
does not flow with perfect readiness from Tryan’s lips, “and Pinto?” 

Nessie breaks forth with increasing bitterness: ‘I am not talking 
about Pinto at all. I am talking of myself, only. Can you look 
me in the face, Mr. Tryan, and declare, on your word of honour, that 
you felt no shame—you were not embarrassed—when we came across 
that Dormer girl and her mother this morning? I have had no 
opportunity of asking you the question sooner.” 
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Roger Tryan is silent. 

“The ladies vouchsafed no recognition of their old friend,” pursues 
Nessie scoffingly. “ But I don’t know whether the blame must be 
laid altogether at my door. What do you say?” 

“T say,” replies Tryan, warming, “that there is one subject—just 
one in the world—upon which we shall do wisely to agree to differ. 
There is one name——” 

She interrupts him with stinging emphasis : 

“One name which Mr. Roger Tryan will not hear profaned by 
such an one as Nessie Pinto! And there is one pale-faced, cold-eyed 
girl whom Roger Tryan cannot meet, even now, two long years after 
she jilted him, with the common, honest, self-respect of a man. How 
did I know them on the Promenade to-day? What instinct could 
have told me that those two atrociously dressed women were Mrs. and 
Miss Dormer, if your face had not betrayed you?” 

Roger Tryan attempts a tone of banter, not too successfully. 

“ Ladies are quick at this sort of divination. The man of science 
can build up a megatherium from a single bone. A woman can 
evolve a character, a scene, a drama out of a bonnet-ribbon! Some 
detail in the ‘atrocious dress’ might have helped you to a theory, 
Mrs. Pinto, even if the Nice arrival list had not put you in possession 
of a fact.” 

“Tam not at all in a humour for joking,” cries Nessie, uncertain 
in her inmost soul as to whether Tryan laughs with, or at her. 
“And if I had read the names in the Arrival List, the subject 
concerned me too little to give it a second thought.” This is the 
exact style of Nessie Pinto’s syntax. “Take it which way you like, 
you were embarrassed, Mr. Tryan, just as you always are embarrassed 
when any of your old set come across you in my society.” 

“Don’t you think it is ungenerous—late, somewhat, in the day for 
you to make these reproaches ?” 

“T donot. Ithink the want of generosity is yours ; and I mean, as 
regards the Dormers, to know what ground I stand upon. The next 
time we meet those people in a public place, it may be Miss Joyce 
Dormer’s whim to recognise you. Am I to walk discreetly on with 
Mufti, or what?” 

Prompt, decisive, comes Roger Tryan’s answer : 

“T am afraid, Mrs. Pinto, the contingency is too remote to calculate 
upon.” 

“ Afraid ?” 

“Certain, then, if you prefer the word. You remember what 
Thackeray wrote about engaged young ladies in the ‘ Newcomes’ ?— 
‘They ought, like the pictures in the exhibition, to have little green 
labels pinned on their backs with Sold written on inem. “It would 
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prevent further trouble and haggling,” said Ethel. “And then at 
the end of the season the owners could carry us home.”’ The 
little green label, from what I hear, should be somewhere 
visible on Miss Dormer, and, next Easter, the owner,” adds Roger 
Tryan with a certain change of voice, “is to carry her home from 
Italy.” 

tf Mr. Farintyre remains constant, as Miss Joyce Dormer’s suitors 
have not always done,” says Nessie bitterly. ‘All these speculations, 
remember, however interesting in themselves, are no answer to my 
question. If we meet Mrs. and Miss Dormer again in the public 
walks, if this chit of a girl sees fit to recognise you——” 

But Nessie Pinto stops short: stops, with Tryan’s face, white as 
marble, confronting her, with his grasp laid suddenly, heavily upoa 
her wrist. 

“Speak Miss Dormer’s name with respect, if you must speak it at 
all ! ” 

Though the strength of passion is in Roger’s voice, it has sunk to 
a whisper. Only the morbidly strained condition of Joyce’s senses 
enables her to catch his meaning clearly. 

“T do not wish to quarrel with you, Mrs. Pinto. Youshould know 
that pretty well by this time. But, by——, if you mention Miss 
Dormer before me, you must see that the terms in which you speak 
of her are fitting! ” 

In this moment, Nessie Pinto, we may well believe, undergoes a 
worse sensation than that of common fear. Outwardly she does not 
flinch. A woman who has passed a dozen years at the side of Major 
Pinto must, by hard training, have gained— not heroic courage 
perhaps, but a tough physical callousness, tolerably well calculated to 
take its place. 

She even brings out a discordant, short stage laugh. 

“Excuse my levity, Mr. Tryan! The tallest Adelphi tragedy 
never does more than set my teeth on edge. In the days that are no 
more I don’t know that you always wanted me to weigh my words in 
speaking of this very sacred subject ? ” 

Tryan does not answer. 

“ And I insist—that I have a right to do—upon your replying to 
my question. If, as fate has thrown us all together, here in Nice, 
you should meet Miss Dormer when you are in my society ——” 

“Tf I should meet Miss Dormer, in any place, or in any society, I 
should wait—have I not waited for more than two years—hoping it 
might be her whim to recognise me. You know, or ought to know, 
this pretty well already, Mrs. Pinto.” 

And having thus spoken, Roger Tryan loosens his hold curtly on 
Nessie’s wrist. Then turning away, he leans his face towards the open 
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window, through which the electric lights of Monte Carlo begin to 
whiten. 

“Mr. Roger Tryan would wait, hoping it might be Joyce Dormer’s 
whim to recognise him,” repeats Nessie, with sullen, slow precision. 
“AndI... might walk on with Mufti! Exactly. It is always 
well that a delicate matter of this kind should be settled beforehand. 
I... might walk on with Mufti! We understand each other to a 
nicety.” 

And, after this, not another word is spoken in the railway carriage 
until the train stops at Monte Carlo. 


Cuarter XVIII. 


BETWEEN THE LINES. 


“Farres le jeu, Messieurs. Le jeu est fait. L’or va au rouleau. 
Tout va aux billets. Tout va ala masse. Rien ne va plus.” 

Half-blinded by excess of glare after the soft outside darkness, 
Joyce Dormer finds herself listening to the croupier’s cries; a sad- 
hearted unit among the crowd of human creatures who press around 
the roulette-tables in the first gambling salle of Monte Carlo. 

What a crowd it is! Representatives of every class, of every nation 
in Europe, abjuring each other, it may be, in the spirit, but 
jostled together in the flesh until they form a mosaic than which 
not even the congregation in St. Peter’s at Easter can be more 
bizarre. 

A douce old Dorsetshire dean, straight-coated, clerical-hatted, in 
close juxtaposition with Monsieur Zola’s last types of Parisian lioness. 
Sallow-cheeked, sunken-eyed prodigals, decavés in the fullest 
sense of that untranslateable term, side by side with English girls, 
fresh in their teens. Hard-working thieves of business, who filch 
their substance straight out of other men’s pockets, together with 
those of a more delicate fibre—thieves who pick up such orphan 
stakes as careless players leave unprotected on the table, “the 
brotherhood,” according to Monte Carlo parlance, “of St. Vincent 
of Paul.” Professional women gamblers, chiefly Teutonic, chiefly 
old, the last with faces that might serve as models to any new illustrator 
of Dante’s ‘Inferno’: needy wretches, many of them, content to play 
their six or eight hours a day, if, at the close, they be as many 
francs to the good. Young men, hopeful of mien, who intend 
to put on their one Napoleon, and fly if they lose. A sprinkling 
of imperial Tartars ; a well-known Irish countess; an Irish countess’s 
husband. Jews from Genoa; hectic invalids from Mentone; 
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Plymouth Brethren distributing polyglot tracts; a New-world 
authoress making notes for copy. Lastly, bediamonded, in paste, 
out of all reason, her bracelets clanking, her lips clothed in their 
falsest smiles, her black eyes alert, on the watch for the fall of cards, 
or of fortunes—Nessie Pinto. 

Clearly distinct among a sisterhood where paste brilliants, false 
smiles, and clanking bracelets are the rule, Joyce Dormer sees 
this woman ere the first doorway is passed. Drawn by the queer 
magnetism which impels human beings towards the very thing 
which they would most shun, the girl approaches near enough, 
her hand rigidly clasped upon her mother’s arm, to catch the tones 
of Nessie’s ringing voice and harsh strident laugh. 

The evening is progressing, for Mrs. and Miss Dormer with 
their poet have lingered in the delicious freshness of the gardens. 
But Nessie Pinto stands, as yet, an idle spectator, beside one of 
the roulette-tables. Roger Tryan, in the second salle, is trying 
his fortune at trente et quarante; and Nessie, for her attendant, 
has Sir Dyse Tottenham, that irresistible red-tape knight of sixty 
whose buttoned Bond Street coat, Prince Regent wig, purple face and 
short portly figure are just as well known within the precincts of 
Monte Carlo as the croupiers or the chandeliers. 

A wily player at life’s game, as on this mimic battle-field of green 
baize, is Sir Dyse, an Achilles vulnerable, financially, at one point 
only, as Nessie Pinto right well knows—the point of vanity. 

“Terrible things are whispered about your goings-on last night,” 
she tells him reproachfully. “After I left, you banked, in spite of 
all my warnings, with little Mrs. Scrope ”—little Mrs. Scrope is the 
prettiest woman between Marseilles and Florence—“ and dropped your 
money, royally. Now, if you would only throw in for another coup, 
put yourself, for once, under my safe wing, I should take so much 
better care of you than Mrs. Scrope!” 

Nessie glances, as she pleads, into the withered face at her side; 
and a pleading glance of Nessie’s handsome eyes is, when she chooses, 
something worth encountering. But Sir Dyse melts not: he 
remarks with guarded gallantry, that he would shrink from implica- 
ting any one so charming and so ingenuous as Mrs. Pinto, in 
his ill luck. 

“Tf every one felt as I do, the term ‘ill luck’ would go out of use,” 
cries Nessie Pinto, briskly. ‘ Luck, however bad, must sooner or 
later change, and sensitively organised natures have an instinct for 
divining when. In that lies all the secret. I feel, though I could not 
reason about it, that I shall get on a run to-night.” 


“A pity, if you are in the vein, that Major Pinto is not here to 
reap the benefit of the inspiration.” 
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And Sir Dyse is sensible of a fluttering sensation, not so much in 
his heart, as in the left breast pocket where he carries his purse. 

“Oh, Pinto was dining out.” Have I not hinted that poetic licence 
at all times comes easier than prose to Major Pinto’s wife? “We are 
in such an immense circle at Nice—it is only by dividing we can get 
through our engagements at all. Yes, Pinto was dining out; and 
Roger Tryan ”—how his name, spoken as Nessie Pinto speaks it, jars 
on Joyce’s ear !—‘ Roger Tryan was kind enough to escort me here.” 

Sir Dyse makes her an old-fashioned little bow. 

“Mr. Roger Tryan is hugely to be congratulated on his good- 
fortune!” 

“T wish I could agree with you,” says Nessie, shaking her head, 
“ Pinto and I consider Mr. Roger Tryan quite the most persistent loser 
we know. The fact is, you see, poor fellow, he has no beliefs. Iam as 
broad as most people, still, one must have some dogmatic weaknesses.” 

“Even at the gambling tables of Monte Carlo?” chuckles Sir 
Dyse Tottenham. 

“More here than elsewhere. You see this mysterious amulet I 
wear in my bracelet? It is a morsel of De Morigny’s rope—the 
wretched little Frenchman,” says Nessie, with the contempt minds of a 
certain order feel towards failure, “ who hanged himself the other day. 
(And I know it to be authentic! A good many forgeries are current, 
but Pinto was on the spot at once.) Well, whenever I wear my brace- 
let I am certain to win at roulette—though, of course, I would not 
tempt fate by wearing it too often.” 

“Your principles, madam, are above praise.” 

“At superstition I draw the line. No Aberglaube ; no fetishism 
for me.” Nessie inclines much towards airing words she does not 
rightly understand. “I call it blind credulity, do not you, to back 
one number because you got it in exchange for your umbrella, or 
another because it was on the fiacre that took you to the Nice 
station ?” 

“T think I should call it a dogmatic weakness, Mrs. Pinto.” 

“But I am above all that. My faiths are few but firm. This 
bracelet, I know, brings me luck at roulette, and so do certain among 
the croupiers at trente et quarante.” 

Old Sir Dyse looks amused, as Nessie intends that he should feel. 

“And what,” he asks, “is the difference between faith and 
Aberglaube ? ” 

“Faith with me is experience,” replies Mrs. Pinto gravely. 
“Nothing in creation would persuade me to stake at trente et 
quarante when that Russian fellow, Kriloff, deals. I consider little 
Paul Joseph the luckiest croupier of the Administration. You 
heard about the wonderful run last Saturday night? Rouge had 
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made thirty-two, not a bad point, as you know; twenty-four had 
been dealt for noir, and then seven aces were laid down in succession, 
making noir the game with thirty-one. Well, I was backing noir, 
Sir Dyse,” says Nessie, her eyes aflame with interest, “and little 
Paul Joseph, my good genius, was dealing. Imagine the feelings 
of the backers of rouge!” 

At the conclusion of her narrative, Nessie moves nearer the 
roulette-table, whither the gallantry of the ancient red-tape knight 
leaves him no choice but to follow. 

“ Another of my beliefs is that you should invariably begin play 
with roulette,” she whispers amidst the Adonis-like tendrils of his 
wig. ‘It rouses the faculties, clears the cobwebs from one’s brain 
before settling to the serious work of trente et quarante. Shall we 
try our fortunes together, Sir Dyse ?—start off with a humble joint 
Napoleon, and resolve, as Pinto says, not to let our passions run 
away with us?” 

And Nessie’s talisman, the shred of suicide’s hemp, for a time 
would seem to work well. 

The joint Napoleon is staked; they win, stake, win again. A 
heap of gold begins to mount, well guarded by the lady’s jewelled 
left hand. A cautious fire lights up her bistred eyes; the hard 
lines around her lips growharder. Iron will, cool nerve, indomitable 
patience—qualities that under other auspices might have made a 
great and a true woman—are to be deciphered in this ugly moment 
on Nessie Pinto’s countenance. 

“Trente-cing; noir impair et manque,” cries the monotonous 
croupier’s voice. ‘“Trente-cing; noir impair et passe. Trente- 
quatre ; rouge pair et passe.” 

Mrs. Dormer clings shrinkingly to Filippo Filippi’s arm. 

“The whole scene is sickeningly painful. Look straight at a face 
before us, Joyce; alas! at a face we know,” for they have now 
approached the trente et quarante table where Roger Tryan, uncon- 
scious whose eyes are watching him, stakes his Napoleons. ‘ What 
mean, what apathetic despair one sees written there! It is no place 
for you, my darling.” 

“Mamma,” answers the girl earnestly, “every place is a place 
for an artist, that which in the world I most aspire to be. If there 
had been a Monte Carlo in Schumann’s days, what a dark companion 
picture to his ‘ Butterflies’ might have been left to the world! 
Schumann would have let you hear the rippling of the wind among 
roses and orange-boughs outside, the hoarse ‘Rien ne va plus’ of 
the croupiers, the whispers of the well-dressed ladies and gentlemen 
—yes, and the groan of the wretch who has lost his last Napoleon 
and carries his pistol in his breast-pocket! Do you think me so 
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light, so cold,” pursues Joyce, with a flushing check, “that I am 
unkindled by the pain, the tragedy, to which all this gaslight and 
tinsel and gilding form the drop-scene ?” 

“T think,” says Mrs. Dormer cleverly, yet with the practical 
ignorance of human nature which characterises so many of these 
half-clever, half-worldly women—“I think that if a sensitive, well- 
nurtured English girl wished to be cured of an idle love fancy, she 
would look critically at her hero’s face—I mean at the face of the 
man who was her hero once—when it is deformed by the meanest 
of all passions—gambling.” 

“ And suppose that, in her eyes, it were not deformed?” exclaims 
Joyce. “Suppose she could read between the lines, could recognise, 
not apathy, not despair, but the weary discontent of a man too good 
for his surroundings ?” 

“T spoke of a girl possessing common-sense; a girl determined to 
see that which she very well knows must exist.” 

Joyce Dormer turns sadly away. 

Alas! she has looked only too critically at the face of him who 
was her hero once, and in the look has gone back to the whole sweet, 
passionate romance of her life! Her first meeting with Roger at the 
opera when “Carmen, mia Carmen adorata” rang through her heart ; 
the London balls at which night after night she used, through curi- 
ously-persistent mischance, to lose her programme, and was reduced to 
telling Mr. Tryan “he might decide as he liked about her dances ;” 
the hour when, amidst slanting yellow sunshine and call of birds 
and sway of branches, their talk first wandered from half-jesting 
sentiment into the borderland of passion. ... She has gone back 
to it all, and knows that never, no, not even in the morning of their 


too brief courtship, did she love Roger Tryan more utterly than at 
this moment. 











X Statesman’s Love Letters, 


From the days when Hercules laid aside his club, spun wool with 
the fair Queen of Lydia, and let the widow of Tmolus array herself 
in his lion’s skin, the subjection of strong men to seductive women 
has been one of the favourite themes of the moralist and the cynic. 
History and literature teem with instances of this ignoble servitude, 
but we doubt if another so abject an instance of it could be adduced 
as the one we propose to lay before our readers. 

A few weeks after the beautiful and fascinating Madame Récamier 
fell a victim to cholera, on May 13, 1849, the Presse newspaper 
announced that its next feuilleton would consist of the letters she 
had received from Benjamin Constant. Curiosity was naturally much 
excited by the announcement, for a celebrated man does not make a 
fool of himself in connection with a celebrated woman without the 
world getting some inkling of his infatuation; and it was pretty 
extensively known that Constant had for years entertained for 
Madame Récamier a consuming passion. For the moment, however, 
the sentiment of curiosity was overridden by a conviction of the 
impropriety of the project; and on the application of the nearest 
friends of both the writer, and the recipient of the letters, an injunc- 
tion was issued against their publication. Since then a generation 
has passed away, and Colmann Lévy has just given to the world 
the ‘ Lettres de Benjamin Constant 4 Madame Récamier, 1807-1830.’ 

Before proceeding to describe and illustrate their tenor, we ought, 
perhaps, to give a brief account of the antecedents of their author. 
Benjamin Constant was born at Lausanne on October 25, 1767. 
His family was of French extraction, and had taken refuge in 
Switzerland at the beginning of the seventeenth century only to avoid 
religious persecution, and it was this fact which established the 
validity of his claim, when he settled in France, to be considered a 
Frenchman. He was sent by his father for a time to the University, 
and afterwards, in company with Mackintosh and Erskine, he studied 
at Edinburgh. Not unnaturally, people have attributed to this cireum- 
stance his ardent attachment to political liberty. But it did not require 
a man to visit England in those days in order to become imbued with 
a passion for public freedom. 

In 1787, at the impressionable age of twenty, he visited Paris for 
the first time, where the curtain was just about to rise upon the 
Revolution. His father, however, soon insisted upon his returning 
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home and accepting a post at the Grand-Ducal Court of Brunswick. 
The position was hateful to him; so he alleviated it by falling in 
love and marrying a young lady attached to the person of the 
Duchess. This he did at the mature age of twenty-two. A couple 
of years later, the young pair were divorced ; and Benjamin Constant, 
no longer able to resist the attractions of Paris, then the centre of 
political interest, snapped his Court chains and in 1795 hastened to 
the French capital. It is possible that his having met Madame de 
Staél for the first time in the preceding autumn had something to do 
with this decision. “ Rarely have I seen,” he wrote at the time, “so 
striking a union of astonishing and brilliant qualities, so much 
simplicity, so much charm, so much abandon. She is a creature 
apart, such as is met with only once in a century.” He quickly 
succumbed to her influence, both personal and political, and was for a 
time as importunate in begging her to marry him, as he afterwards 
was in imploring Madame Récamier to love him. He was as unsuc- 
cessful in the one case as in the other. Burning for distinction— 
M. de Loménie says, mainly in order that he might be loved by some 
superior woman or other—he plunged into the thick of the political 
fray, and published a number of brochures, of which ‘Les Réactions 
Politiques,’ and ‘ Les Effets de la Terreur’ were the most successful. 
But the advent of Bonaparte to supreme power closed the door on his 
ambition ; and in distinguished company he was exiled from France. 
It was then that he besieged Madame de Staél with his matrimonial 
proposals. At last convinced of the uselessness of persevering in his 
suit, he married a sister of the Count von Hardenberg, a lady of 
distinguished birth but somewhat dubious antecedents. He remained, 
however, on terms of close intimacy with Madame de Staél, and was 
one of her most frequent guests at Coppet. It was at her house, in 
1807, that he first met Madame Récamier; and the earliest of the 
letters now published were addressed to her between that date and 
1814. But they are few in number and unremarkable in tone. 
After the overthrow of Napoleon in 1814, he returned in company with 
Madame de Staél to Paris, whither émigrés and exiles were flocking 
in shoals. It is at this period that the interest of his letters 
commences. 

Napoleon was at Elba; and the fate of the various thrones esta- 
blished by him was being debated by the Congress of Vienna. One 
of these was the throne of Naples, occupied by Murat, the husband 
of Napoleon’s sister, Caroline. Though in exile by order of the 
Emperor, Madame Récamier had been received by Murat and his 
wife in 1813 with marked distinction, and she had retained the 
liveliest recollection of the kindness they had shown her. Nor 
had they forgotten their attractive guest; and the Queen wrote to 
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Madame Récamier, begging her to name some well-known political 
writer who would undertake to draw up a memorial in defence of the 
rights of the House of Murat. She at once bethought her of Benja- 
min Constant, and wrote a letter begging him to call upon her at the 
earliest opportunity. Like himself, she had recently returned to Paris, 

Constant hurried to his doom. It was the extreme end of August 
when she had sent for him, and on September 1 we find him writing 
thus: 


“Here is the memorial. ... Do you know that I have never seen 
anything in the world, in this long and troubled life, comparable to what 
you were yesterday? I have thought of you wherever I have gone. I am 
sad and almost beside myself with wonder. I am not joking, for indeed 
I am suffering. I feel I stand on a terrible incline. To you, I dare say, 
it is immaterial whether I suffer or not, for the angels have their 
cruel side.” 


On the third of the month, he is utterly miserable, he writes, 
because he will not see her till the following evening. He thinks 
she will hardly believe him, and it is not easy to understand the 
existence of such a tremendous conflagration in so short a time. But 
there is a “mysterious point” about him, he explains; and until 
this is touched, his soul remains immoveable. What the mysterious 
point was does not appear. But there is very little mystery about 


what follows: “ Politics, society, all goes for nothing. I know I am 
mad, but have I not reason to be?” Then like a love-sick boy of 
nineteen, this mature politician of seven-and-forty adds, “To love is 
to suffer, but it is likewise to live, and it is so long since I lived!” 
He writes to her every day, sometimes several times a day, and wants 
to know if his letters bore her. Apparently, she has given him little 
or no encouragement, or, if she has, she has quickly withdrawn it ; for 
he declares he can scarcely undergo the égime to which she subjects 
him, and when she speaks to anybody else, he cannot help asking, 
““ Why not to me?” 

By the second of October he is in a truly deplorable condition. He 
cannot live without her. She has overthrown his reason, and played 
havoc with his life. May he not visit her? Yet she is not to allow 
him to do so unless she can console him when he does. No one ever 
loved, no one ever suffered, as he is suffering. He goes to see her, and 
finds some one else there, who, he thinks, might possibly speak ill of 
him. “Iwas on the point,” he writes to her a few hours later, “of 
flinging myself on my knees before quitting you, and begging him 
not to do me an injury! But all that appears theatrical is repugnant 
to me, even when it is in reality sincere.” Surely the insanity of 
passion could go no further than this! 

Then he alters his tactics. Finding that he pleads for love in 
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yain, he will be satisfied if she will allow him to be her “ first friend.” 
This he waters down by degrees into “a little friendly preference,” 
and when this comparatively modest request appears to be as little 
successful as its more extravagant predecessor, he has recourse to that 
self-praise which the copybooks tell us is no recommendation. He 
describes himself as “a man, spirituel, devoted, brave, disinterested, 
full of sentiment, whose qualities have hitherto been useless, because 
he has lacked the reason to guide them aright.” Will not she be- 
come that reason, hitherto wanting, his “raison supérieure”? If 
she will only direct him, he will yet do something “beau et bon.” 
He will yet show himself a champion of the Beautiful and the True. 
What is the use of quarreling about words? He will be content if 
she will be his guardian angel, his good genius, the divinity that will 
organise chaos in his head and heart. 

It has generally been supposed that men who are moving on to the 
august age of fifty have by that time either taken a sober farewell of 
the tender passion, or that they import into its unnatural prolonga- 
tion a considerable amount of calculation. But nothing can exceed 
the naiveté of the letters of Benjamin Constant. The gamut of 
hopeless passion is probably limited, and therefore somewhat mono- 
tonous; and the love-sick statesman strikes the usual notes in the 
usual manner. It must be allowed, however, that he omits none; 
and he appeals to the obdurate heart of Madame Récamier by all the 
conventional considerations with which we are familiar. In urging 
these, he has the immense advantage of setting an exceedingly high 
value upon himself, and of not feeling under any obligation to conceal 
this opinion from the lady. One might suppose, to listen to his 
language, that the fate of Europe, nay the permanent welfare of 
mankind, depended upon his softening her heart. Circumstances, he 
says, have been against him. He was born far from Paris, but for all 
that he has come to occupy in that great city an important place. 
He cannot conceal from himself, he adds, that all eyes are turned 
upon him whenever a voice is needed to give expression to generous 
ideas. The inference, of course—at least to an earnest lover—is 
obvious. “Emparez-vous de mes facultés, profitez de mon dévoue- 
ment pour votre pays et pour ma gloire.” She is to save her country, 
and to establish his fame, by the simple process of adoring him. 

We have not got the lady’s answer to this modest request ; and it 
is probable that she was too discreet ever to commit it to writing. 
She religiously kept his letters ; but she took good care not to answer 
them save by word of mouth. But did she, with her seductive lips, 
ever remind him that if he really was such a tremendous fellow as he 
evidently thought himself to be, there was no necessity for her inter- 


ference? Why should he not save the world and fill it with his glory 
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without her assistance? She might have added, moreover—and 
perhaps she did—that, if he would only banish her from his thoughts, 
he would have all the more time to devote to the establishment of his 
renown and to the salvation of the human species. Possibly she was 
of opinion that a man who could lose his equilibrium over a woman, 
even herself, at a moment when France was going to wreck and ruin, 
was hardly the person to render it much solid service. 

It is evident that no such considerations occurred to himself; for, 
in letter after letter, he goes on piling up the agony of self- 
glorification and self-humiliation. He grovels at her feet, whilst he 
talks of himself as though his head had already struck the stars. He 
begs her not to break the instrument which “ Heaven itself” has 
confided to her charge. Either she must help him to promote the 
“beau” and the “ bon,” or she will have him—we translate literally 
—dying in convulsions in the street, nay, at her very door. He does 
not quite like to plead the promptness and the ability with which 
he had executed the mission he had confided to him on behalf of 
Murat and his wife; but he reminds her indirectly of the obligation 
by saying, “ You gave me two hours for the King of Naples. Can't 
you give me one for myself?” 

One of the most singular circumstances connected with these extra- 
ordinary letters is that the man who wrote them had the reputation 
of being what is called “a devil of a fellow.” By all accounts, he had 
been making love all his life—Sainte-Beuve gives him the sobriquet 
of Cherubino; and as he was now, as we have said, seven-and-forty, 
he ought to have known something about women, and how their 
hearts are to be melted, by this time. Without pretending to know 
much about it, we cannot think that the way to win any woman is 
to tell her that you have been “crying all night” because she does 
not care for you. M. Sardou, at the end of an admirable scene in 
‘Numa Roumestan,’ exclaims, “ Flamme et vent du Midi, vous étes 
irrésistibles.” Perhaps they are; but, we fancy, only on condition 
that the flame is not always burning, nor the wind always blowing. 
Benjamin Constant apparently understood nothing of all this ; for he 
sighs and burns all day long. “Career, ambition, study, intellect, 
diversion, all have disappeared. Iam no longer anything more than 
a poor creature who loves you.” Yes, a very poor creature indeed ; 


and probably Madame Récamier thought so. 

We constantly feel that we would give anything to know what 
“Yétre le plus séduisant, le plus spirituel, le plus fin, le plus gracieux, 
le plus angélique de bonté ”—for this is how he describes her, to her- 
self—did or said to try to cure this poor maniac of his infatuation, and 
equally what she can have done or said to inspire him with it. In 
that delightful book which was published the other day, the ‘ Memoirs 
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of Madame Jaubert,’ Berryer is described as replying to the question, 
so often put, what was the secret of the charm of Madame Récamier, 
“She knew how to listen.” But to listen to what? To the assurance, 
“Je ne peux pas vous voir éter un de vos gants-sans que tous mes 
sens soient bouleversés” ? This is one of the things he says to her ; 
yet apparently he did not receive her congé, for the letters still go 
on, though with unabated expressions of despair. 

Ever and anon he threatens to go away, to leave France, to 
leave Europe, to go to America, “ where men fight and get killed 
under the pretence that they died for liberty,” and then she will be 
delivered from his importunity. He does not go, however. He stays, 
and calls in a doctor, of the necessity for which he takes care to 
inform her. Why does she, he exclaims, reduce to such a condition a 
man who has done her no injury, and who a little while ago was a 
man of distinction? “ For God’s sake, do not kill me outright. So 
little suffices to keep me alive.” At any rate, he will live till to- 
morrow, for to-morrow he is to see her. 

No man could long remain in this frantic condition without adding 
to his griefs the anguish of jealousy. Accordingly we find him 
writing: “You refuse to be alone with me, yet I have found you 
alone with that man whom I will not name.” He goes on toimplore 
her, for pity’s sake, not to treat him like so much dust beneath her 
feet, in comparison with a person against whom he can hardly contain 
himself for rage. He will do his best to refrain from killing this 
hated rival, though his blood is boiling in his veins against the scourge 
of his life, who, he can perceive, is laughing at him, but who, never- 
theless has not the courage to shed a drop of blood for her. But he 
cannot say what he will do. She has promised him one hour that 
morning alone, and another hour in the evening also alone—‘ Comme 
vous l’étiez avec lui” 

“Reflect,” he adds, “that if you repel me, if your door is closed to 
me, I know his, that one or other of us will never recross it alive. 
After the happiness of calling you mine, there is nothing in the 
world would give me such delight as to wound the man who has 
ruined my life, and then die.” On the top of this tremendous 
threat follows the dispatch to her of a letter he has received from 
another lady, “ in order to show you that others find me agreeable.” 

One would have thought that letters of such a tenor would have 
caused Madame Récamier to resort to absolute silence. Apparently 
however, they did not produce that effect; for we find him saying 
that she has bidden him write to her every morning what he intends 
todo during the day, and even that she will answer him. Perhaps he 
had become a trifle more reasonable. If this were so, he did not long 
remain in that condition. Again he tells her that “ Crime, virtue, 
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heroism, cowardice, delirium, despair, activity, annihilation,” all, as 
far as he is concerned, arein her hands. “ Dieu m’a remis entre vos 
mains. Prenez-moi tout entier, prenez-moi sans vous donner,” which 
perhaps she was quite willing todo. But this one-sided arrangement 
did not last long. ‘“ Enfin vous le voyez, vous m’avez a peu de frais ;” 
she is to pay so small a price for possessing him entirely. We suspect, 
however, that, as the Irish say, he “raised the price on her” as soon 
as she began to think he was to be retained on such easy terms ; 
for he shortly reproached her with “entering into solemn engage- 
ments which it needs tears and convulsions to compel you to fulfil.” 
Nevertheless he will not complain; he is suffering the agony of 
the dying, and the dying always forgive. 

We might fill pages upon pages with extracts from his letters; 
but they would be merely a repetition of what has gone before. No 
gleam of poetry, no novelty of sentiment, no sparkle of wit, ever 
relieves the steadfast monotony of despairing passion. Again and 
again he tells her that other men may love her, but they can never 
really rival him, who is her “absolute property.” Again and again 
he reminds her what a lofty place he occupies in public estimation, 
and that “if” she will only show him a little friendship—even only 
such a friendship as she shows to M. de Ballanches—he will answer 
for it, he will soon be in the front rank of the political world. But 
she will not listen to him, and it isa miracle, he declares, that he has not 
gone “ pousser des cris de douleur dans votre rue, ne pas mourir a votre 
porte”—to bellow with anguish in the street, and expire at her door. 

An opportunity of proving the stuff of which he was made, not as 
a lover, but as a public man, shortly arose. The news reached Paris 
that Napoleon had left Elba. Benjamin Constant took up his pen, 
and wrote in terms of the utmost violence against the Emperor. At 
the same time he did not relax an instant in his amatory campaign. 
In his eyes the fate of France and of his suit were one. 


“In the name of Heaven,” he wrote to her, “ force yourself to conceal 
your aversion for a few days. I stand in need of my head. I am exposing 
it for a cause you love. Iam braving Bonaparte, who is about tc return, 
and whom I have attacked in every way possible. Everybody tells me 
not to await his coming. I stay in order to show you that I have some 
little courage and virtue. Why then crush me beneath your feet, and 
make me drink of humiliation? I declare solemnly to you, I can be of 
use to this country. My consideration in it augments, all Parties appeal 
to me. You have no idea of my value, because in your presence love 
makes me an idiot. Be good to me for a few days, and then I shall have 


contributed to save France, or I shall be in a dungeon, or I shall depart 
for ever.” 


The sequel is matter of history. On March 19, 1815, he had 
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written an article in the Débats against Napoleon, which made a 
considerable stir, and which ended with these words: “I will not, 
like a miserable turncoat, crawl from one political side to the other, 
cover infamy with sophisms, and utter vile words in order to secure a 
shameful existence.” 

But this is precisely what he did? He had declared to Madame 
Récamier that, after defying Bonaparte, he would remain in Paris 
and take the consequences. ‘The article from which the above 
sentence is taken, appeared, as we have said, on the 19th of March. 
On the 23rd, Constant fled from Paris. He returned to it on 
the 27th, but not, as he had grandiloguently said, to enter a 
dungeon. He had a conference with Napoleon, and on the 17th 
of April accepted from the Emperor the title of Privy Councillor. 

Why did he commit this flagrant act of political tergiversation ? 
The motive was not political, or, as Sainte-Beuve has remarked, it 
might be defended by political considerations, and forgiven on 
political grounds. Unfortunately it is only too clear that he could 
not keep away from the woman who made his life still more miserable 
when he was near her. It is not suggested that she counselled him 
to return. But she assuredly did not beseech him to stop away, or 
he would have done so, till the political atmosphere had again altered. 
M. de Loménie says that Madame Récamier cannot be held 
responsible for this “ cowp de téte politique ;” but we feel that she 
had enough influence over him to save him from it had she chosen to 
exercise it. As for Constant himself, naturally he never got over 
this false step. ‘Some observations by Sainte-Beuve on the subject in 
the Nouveau Lundi of January 27,1862, are so much to the point 
that we will reproduce them. 


“What strikes me in regard to Benjamin Constant, when I look at him 
close and under his mask, what is characteristic and ought to be noted, 
is the influence women exercised over his political conduct. The star of 
Madame de Staél absolutely determined the part he played at the time 
of the Consulate and during the years that followed. . . . This influence 
coming to an end, another influence, that of Madame Récamier, decided 
his conduct in March 1815; and it is to please this beauty, and in order 
not to allow a rival, the warlike Comte de Forbin with his sabre,to obtain 


amore gracious smile than himself with his pen, that he hastened to write 
the famous article in the Débats.” 


He goes on to say that he wrote it “to please a coquette ;” and 
that though a political personage cannot be expected to be altogether 
exempt from ordinary passions, yet if one of these passions, such as 
weakness in dealing with women, exercises an essential influence over 


his conduct, he is like a general who modifies his plan of campaign 
out of consideration for a mistress. 
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“He loves something better than his profession; he is not respectable ; 
he is not great. Generals or political leaders, it matters not which, who 
conduct themselves like Antonies, who alter their mancuvres in the 
middle of an action to follow the galley of Cleopatra, cause themselves to 
be despised.” 


That this verdict is not too severe, Benjamin Constant’s own words 
abundantly testify. Ata moment when responsibilities of state of 
the gravest kind were placed upon him, he wrote to her that she was 
the only thing that really occupied him. “I occupy myself with 
ambition to fill up my time, and if I cannot see you this evening, 
well then I will go to the Elysée. Do not add to our public disasters 
the private disaster of closing your doors on me at three o'clock.” 
The man who could write .such a sentence was, to our thinking, 
utterly despicable; and we think much worse of Madame Récamier 
for not closing her door on him for ever after such an ignominious 
exhibition. It is in vain that Byron wrote in the ‘ Corsair’ : 


“ What lost a world, and bade a hero fly? 
The timid tear in Cleopatra’s eye. 
Yet be the soft triumvir’s fault forgiven; 
By this, how many lose, not earth, but heaven!” 


But Antony was not a hero, and we do not forgive him. To lose 


Heaven, “ to spare some wanton’s woe,” is a man’s own affair, which 
he can decide for himself. But to ruin his country for such a cause, 
that indeed is not permissible, is the depth of baseness. When 
Greece awoke, Byron himself no longer loitered with the Contessa 
Guiccioli, but went and died like a man. 

It is impossible, as we had said, not to feel some curiosity as to the 
treatment Benjamin Constant—who would seem, in these letters, 
to deserve the sobriquet of Constant Benjamin—really received from 
the woman who, according to his own account, flung him into “ tears 
and convulsions.” The natural supposition is that she must, at some 
time or another, have given him considerable encouragement. We 
have found but few passages in the letters that throw any light on 
the subject. Asa rule, he protests that she treats him with unre- 
lenting cruelty. But at page.203 he writes: 


“T acknowledge that I have no right to exhibit my grief; but it has 
been in my heart for a year, since the fatal day when it pleased you to 
see what impression you could produce on me. You fancied that impres- 
sion would be transitory. It has disposed of my entire life.” 


On another occasion he writes a trifle more plainly : 


“The only wrong you have done me, is to have wished to make me love 
you, by I know not what fancy that lasted only five days. ... But you 
have inflicted on me a deep and irremediable evil.” 
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Growing more general in his observations, he asks her if she thinks 
that the masses she is in the habit of hearing, and the alms she is in 
the habit of distributing, repair the misery she scatters about her. 

Every one, he says, has some method or other of hurting others 
from the man who stabs with a poignard to the woman who wishes 
to assure herself of her power of charming, at the risk of the agony 
to which she abandons the poor om who has allowed himself to be 
caught in her toils. 

This is pretty strong, and it is evident that she was offended by it. 
But he soon became penitent, and she as quickly forgave. It is im- 
possible to entertain much regard for either of the parties to such a 
reciprocally humiliating relationship ; and we do not feel any more 
respect for Constant when he becomes pseudo-religious under the 
influence of the celebrated Madame Krudener and writes to Madame 
Récamier that he seeks for comfort against her cruelty, “at the foot 
of the Cross.” 

He seems to have got over his passion at last. There is a break 
in the letters between 1816 and 1822, and when they are resumed 
they are written in a more sober vein. 

She is no longer “ chere Juliette,” “ ange adorée,” and the rest of it, 
but Madame, to whom he sends vespectueuw hommages, which sometimes 
become “tendies hommages.” Finally, he solicits her assistance in 
becoming elected to the “ Académie,” and begs her to procure for him 
the countenance of M. de Chateaubriand, whom Madame Récamier 
did love, if she ever loved anybody, as Benjamin Constant well knew. 
Chateaubriand did lend his assistance, and, it is said, voted for 
Constant. But he was not elected, and his mortification was great.. 
This was in October 1830. On the 8th of December he died. 
Deficient in self-respect, in spite of his popularity, he was not 
respected. 
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Emilia: An Episode. 





Cuapzer I. 


Tue scene is a little mountain inn, backed by dark forest-clothed 
peaks, about which sullen clouds were gathering. Before the inn- 
door stood three horses with ladies’ saddles, held by a guide; apart 
from these, a little farther off, was a light open carriage into which 
a horse was being harnessed. On a paved terrace adjoining the 
inn, and raised a few feet above the road, stood a gentleman in 
a grey travelling suit, with an open letter in his hand. He was a 
man of about thirty, with a thoughtful, sensitive, rather worn face, 
and a brown moustache, which he smoothed slowly as he read. His 
was the carriage that was being made ready for departure ; awaiting 
it, he stood leaning against the low parapet that ran round the 
terrace and overhung the valley, absorbed in the perusal of his letter. 
Its contents were not new to him; the handwriting, clear and 
decided, without needless flourishes, was his own; the letter had been 
written hardly an hour ago in the little inn-room, whilst some trout 
was being fried for his midday meal, and he was reading it through 
once more now, before enclosing it finally in its envelope. 


—Let us take it for granted once for all, Emilia,”—so the words 
ran— that our marriage was a mistake ; that, cireumstanced as we 
were, neither of us with a heart free, we did wrong in allowing 
ourselves to be influenced by others, interested perhaps—let us take 
all this for granted, I say—what then? Are we to allow that 
mistake to ruin our lives? When you left me, six months after our 
marriage, did you solve the problem? It is not so, in my experience, 
not by such precipitate action, that the problems of life are solved. 
Ours, I grant, was a hard one; but I think that faith, patience and 
friendship, might have helped its solution more than a rash step which 
I resented bitterly at the time, but which I have long since forgiven, 
knowing under what misapprehension it was you laboured. Knowing 
that you thought I had deceived you, I wonder the less that you 
should have acted as you did. But you have long since known that 
you were mistaken, and I think you must sometimes have been sorry 
that you would listen to no explanation, that you refused to see me, 
that you left my letters unopened. I should bave been more urgent, 
if I had not fancied—forgive me, Emilia, if I am wrong—that you 
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were not altogether sorry for the pretext ; that refusing to be happy 
under my roof, you were glad rather, of any reasonable excuse for 
returning to your own friends. But after three years, are you still 
in the same mind? Is your life so happy, is the thought of me so 
intolerable, that you absolutely refuse to face a future in which I 
should have a part? For myself, I confess that I see no reason why 
two honest people should not make up their minds to what is irre- 
parable, and, patient to bear with each other, should not agree to share 
the burthen of life, which with the weight of the past upon it, I, for 
my part, own I sometimes find very heayy-——” 


A clap of thunder and some large drops of rain startled the 
reader; he looked up at the sky; the rolling clouds had gathered 
overhead ; a storm was imminent. His eye glanced rapidly to the 
signature of the letter: “ Henry Lawrence ;” and folding the paper, 
he replaced it in the envelope, which he closed. For a moment he 
considered the address—‘ Mrs. Lawrence, Hotel de Paris, Bagnéres de 
Luchon ;” then placing the letter in his breast-pocket, with another 
glance at the sky, he crossed the terrace with leisurely steps, and 
re-entered the inn. 

He turned into a little room on one side of the passage which ran 
through the house, that he might pay for the trout and red wine off 
which he had lunched half an hour before. There was a minute’s 
delay whilst the innkeeper was counting out some change, and 
through an open door, English voices and English speech were plainly 
audible from the dining-room on the opposite side of the passage. 

“T think it always rains in the mountains,” said a sweet, rather 
plaintive young voice: “I remember last year in Switzerland, don’t 
you, Sophy? how it went on day after day—and it is just the 
same here. I don’t mind for myself, but for you, Emmy, with your 
delicate throat, it is very bad.” 

An inaudible reply from a speaker further within the room ap- 
parently ; and then another voice was heard with decision in its tones: 

“But you ought to mind, Emmy. Really your attacks are no 
trifle, either for yourself or for any one else. I wish we had taken a 
carriage for the excursion to-day, instead of riding. I see no chance 
. this rain ceasing, and we shall be perfectly drenched before we get 

ome.” 

Lawrence had got his change by this time; he stepped back into 
the passage. Through the open door of the dining-room he had a 
glimpse of three ladies in riding-habits ; two of them, both young and 
handsome, were standing by the window; the third was seated at the 
table with her back towards Lawrence. He could see nothing but 
some twists of chestnut hair beneath the drooping feather of her 
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hat, the curve of one ear, one slender ungloved hand supporting her 
head, whilst the other played with her riding-whip. But the colour 
of the hair, the turn of the head, the shape of the hand, the attitude 
at once listless and graceful, seemed not unfamiliar to Lawrence. He 
half-made a step forward, but paused, hesitating, before he crossed 
the threshold; then abruptly turning, passed again to the outer 
door. The thunder was rolling away across the mountains, but 
the clouds were settling into grey, impenetrable mist overhead and 
around; it was raining heavily now, no thunder shower, but a 
steady downpour that left no hope of immediate change. 

“It will pour the whole afternoon,” said the same sweet, half- 
plaintive voice that had spoken before. 

Lawrence looked round. The two ladies who had been standing 
at the window, had followed him to the door to look at the sky, 
and consider the chances of the weather clearing. Lawrence hesitated 
no longer. 

“TI beg your pardon,” he said, taking off his hat, “I have a carriage 
here with a hood, and it would give me pleasure if I could be of the 
slightest use to you. Unfortunately I am driving myself, or the 
carriage should be entirely at your disposal ; but if you would care to 
occupy the vacant seat——” 

He had addressed himself more directly to the younger of the two 
ladies, the one who had just spoken; and she it was who replied. 

“Thank you very much, but my sister and I do not mind the rain 
at all,” she said ; “it does not matter to us, does it, Sophy ? It is our 
cousin we are thinking of. She is so delicate, and she has only just 
recovered from an illness. Sophy, shall we go and persuade her? If 
it would really not inconvenience you”—she said, turning again to 
Lawrence. 

“ My carriage is at the door,” he said, “ I drove over from the Eaux- 
Chaudes this morning, and I am this moment about to return there.” 

“You are very good, and what you propose would be a real boon 
to my cousin,” said the elder sister after a moment’s hesitation. “I 
will speak to her. She is not easy to persuade, but I should be glad 
if she would consent to take advantage of your kindness. It was such 
a day as this that brought on her illness before.” 

They re-entered the inn, and Lawrence waited outside in the 
shelter of the doorway. Five, ten minutes perhaps, passed, then 
footsteps and voices approached once more, and the third lady whom 
he had seen seated at the table appeared. 

She came out, holding up her habit, a tall and slender young 
woman of four or five-and-twenty, moving with grace and certainty, 
with an air of ease and distinction proper to a beautiful woman 
accustomed to good society. Her features were clear-cut and refined, 
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her complexion delicate; she had brown eyes with dark lashes and 
rather marked eyebrows slightly raised, giving character to her 
whole face in an expression half-weary, half-indifferent. She had 
yielded, it would seem, to the importunities of her companions, and came 
forward with the air of one in truth habitually indifferent to life and 
life’s possible incidents. But she no sooner saw Lawrence than she 
drew back, flushing deeply. 

“ You are very kind,” she said coldly, answering words he had not 
spoken, “but my cousins are mistaken. I much prefer to ride.” 

Lawrence bowed and turned as if to go, but changed his mind. 
“You will not come?” he said. His voice and manner were so odd, 
that Clarice, the younger of the two sisters, who stood behind in the 
passage, opened her eyes wide and looked at him. 

“Nonsense, Emilia,” interposed the elder lady in her decided 
voice, “ you must not risk catching another of your colds. What will 
Mamma say if she is detained here as she was at Luchon? And 
since Mr.——.” 

“T will go,” said Emilia suddenly. She gathered up her skirt 
and walked quickly down the steps of the terrace to the road where 
the carriage was standing. Lawrence tarried for one moment before 
following her. ‘“ My name is Henry Lawrence,” he said to the sisters. 
“T should perhaps have mentioned it before. I am staying for a 
day or two at the Eaux-Chaudes.” He raised his hat and hurried 
after Emilia. The carriage was a small, light vehicle with a seat 
for the driver and one other. Lawrence helped Emilia in, raised 
the hood, got in himself, and they drove off. 

There was a moment’s silence. “This has been done on purpose,” 
said Emilia then, in a tone of indignant haughtiness. 

“No,” Lawrence answered: “I was aware that you were in the 
Pyrenees, but I thought you were still at Luchon. I only arrived at 
the Eaux-Chaudes last evening. Our meeting to-day was quite 
unlooked-for by me.” 

There was another silence, broken this time by Lawrence. “It 
seems hard, Emilia,” he said with emotion in his voice, “that when I 
would willingly see you again under my roof, you should resent the 
offer of half an hour’s shelter from the rain.” 

“TI do not resent it,” she said more gently, “ but this meeting was 
—unexpected. I thought it had been pre-arranged, and I have 
known—there has been too much of arrangement between you and me.” 

“Too much indeed,” he answered absently. Then suddenly— 
“Emilia, you do not still believe those absurd accusations you once 
brought against me ?” 

“No,” she said, “I do not believe them now. I sent you word 
once, did I not ? that the past was concelled. Oh, let it rest! Why 
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renew the discussion now? We have met—and are friends. In 
half an hour we part again, and go each our own way. Let the past 
rest,” 

“Tt shall be as you wish,” said Lawrence, after a moment’s consider- 
ation. “ Believe me, I have no wish to take advantage of an accidental 
meeting to force on you a painful discussion. We meet as friends, 
you say, and those words are welcome from you to me, Emilia. For 
the moment, at any rate, they content me.” 

“That is well,” she said, smiling a little, “and I am glad to be 
sheltered from the rain. So for the moment, as you say, we are 
quits.” 

They drove on in silence; Emilia content indeed to be sheltered 
from the pelting rain, content to rest and say nothing, leaned back 
with an unexpected feeling of repose after her short moment of indig- 
nant resistance and repulsion. A sense of bien-étre, of personal 
comfort after discomfort, has power to blunt even a strong emotion 
for a time; and Emilia, to her own surprise, found no present 
strangeness in this unlooked-for hour, which had brought about a 
meeting with her husband. A few minutes went by, and then her 
cousins passed her at a swift canter, the guide leading her own horse. 
They waved a salute as they swept past. 

“Those are your cousins? ” said Lawrence. 

“ Yes,” said Emilia, rousing herself, “‘ I thought you knew them.” 

“No,” he said, “we never met before. They were not at our 
wedding, you may remember. Your cousin Sophy was still in 
India; your cousin Clarice was—I forget where—at school perhaps.” 

“Probably,” said Emilia with indifference; “ no, I remember now, 
you cannot have met them before.” 

She leaned back again in the little vehicle, looking straight before 
her at the rain-obscured, mist-blotted mountain cliffs and forests. 
That cloud-wrapped scene in which all landmarks were confused or 
effaced, gave a sense of isolation, of separation from the world 
which she found inspiring. Yes, it was strange to be driving through 
this strange, shrouded land with her husband, unseen for three years ; 
but it was a strangeness that exhilarated her. ‘The consciousness of 
his presence did not oppress Emilia; she would have thought before- 
hand that it would—that it would be a moment of painful embarrass- 
ment. On the contrary, she had a sense of freedom, of adventure, of 
exultation even. Emilia was a woman of conventionalities, as English- 
women brought up in a certain class of society can hardly fail to be. 
She lived a life that was before all things conventional, a life of social 
exactions, of kindly monotonous affection ; but she was not conventional 
by nature, and she found some glamour of enchantment in this one 
half-hour in which she had escaped into a new atmosphere. It was 
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only for one half-hour, a brief space of thirty minutes, of which nearly 
half were already gone; it pledged her, it bound her to nothing. But 
it revived her ; it sent the blood to her cheeks, and life to her eyes. 
Her first mood changed; she sat up and pushed back her hat, wel- 
coming the rain-laden gusts of wind that swept through the mountain- 
gorge. But Lawrence wrapped the carriage rug closer around her. 

“ You must be careful,” he said, “ your cousins will not forgive me 
if I let you catch cold.” 

Emilia sank back passively within the hood. She did not in truth 
want to catch cold; her colds were events remembered and discussed 
for months afterwards. Lawrence’s next words, kept carefully at a 
level of commonplace, followed not unnaturally on his last ; they were 
prompted by a recollection of what had passed at the little inn. 

“You spent some time at Luchon, did you not?” he said, “and 
you will soon be leaving the Eaux-Chaudes. Your aunt seems to 
travel a great deal.” 

“ Yes, we travel a great deal,” said Emilia. “ All the winter we are 
at Cannes; all the spring and autumn we spend in Italy; all the 
summer—I don’t know where—in the Pyrenees, at German baths, in 
Switzerland—what does it matter ? it is all the same.” 

“You are a good deal in Italy,” said Lawrence ; “well, that must 
please you. You used to long to go to Italy, I remember. You 
used to speak of it with an enthusiasm which ” he checked him- 
self in whatever he was about to say. “I remember that you had a 
great enthusiasm for Italy,” he concluded in a matter-of-fact voice, 

Emilia did not at once answer. 

“Ttaly!” she said at last, “ yes, you recall to me some old dreams. 
I too remember my enthusiasm for Italy—the Italy I loved before 
I went there.” 

“You do not love it now?” said Lawrence. 

“Do you not understand,” she answered, “in thinking beforehand 
of a country like Italy, it is as a disembodied spirit that one imagines 
oneself there, a spirit at one with all the loveliness that one pictures 
—not oneself with one’s life to drag one down and tinge everything 
to a sad monotonous colouring. Oh! I love Italy still, and in 
memory it always takes again some of that ideal charm—but it is 
not the Italy of vines and statues and sunset-skies I dreamt of as a 
girl. I have looked at too many sunsets since then.” 

She sat silent for a minute; then, rousing herself, looked at her 
companion with a sort of surprise. 

“ How strange that I should say all this to you,” she said, smiling 
with an air of polite apology, as at an immeasurable distance from 
him. “TI never talk so, I never think so, I believe; but now I rave 
like a sentimental school-girl.” 
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“Not at all,” said Lawrence ;' “ you speak what I also have felt in 
moments of depression.” 

“But I am not a depressed person,” said Emilia, still smiling ; 
“far from it. My life is a happy one—ideally happy, some people 
might call it. I have a home, friends, ample leisure, no cares, no 
responsibilities. It is responsibility, you know, that weighs a life 
down, that makes it really depressing.” 

Lawrence did not answer; there was a false ring in Emilia’s voice 
that forbade response; but as the horse slackened its pace up an 
ascent, he glanced round at his wife, and his eyes rested for a 
moment on her profile, clear and pale beneath her plume-shadowed 
hat. Emilia blushed, conscious of his gaze, though her eyes were 
downcast ; and angry with herself for this involuntary blush, she bit 
her lip in vexed embarrassment, and coloured more deeply. Lawrence 
instantly turned away his eyes, and shook the horse’s reins to quicken 
its pace. 

“T am afraid you will hardly escape a wetting, after all,” he said: 
“these little hired horses have no idea of hurrying themselves.” 

“But I am not at all wet,” said Emilia, “and I am glad to have 
been sheltered from the drenching I should certainly have had on 
horseback.” 

She spoke cordially. Her mood changed from moment to moment. 
This half-hour was in truth strange to her, and each minute seemed 
to mark an epoch. ‘To herself it was as though some familiar habit 
of mind, some long-worn mask were slipping from her, and she must 
continually strive to grasp and fit it on again. Lawrence who was 
not a man of moods, and wore no mask, was comparatively at ease, 
and drove on in unembarrassed silence. They were nearing the 
hotel by this time; the gorge narrowed, the first houses of the 
village were in sight through the streaming mists. Lawrence 
loosened the reins that the horse might walk up the last ascent, and 
drew the letter he had been writing at the inn from his pocket. 

“T had written you a letter ”—he said ; “I have been unfortunate 
hitherto in my letters. In the somewhat wandering life you lead, 
they seem constantly to miss you.” 

Emilia blushed. “I have received them,” she said. 

“ But you would not answer them ?” 

“No, I would not,” she replied coldly ; “I burnt them unread.” 

Lawrence considered for a moment. ‘ Why?” he said then. 

The question was a simple one, but it disconcerted Emilia. 

“J—I did not wish to read them,” she said; “the past is past. 
Why return upon it?” 

“‘T suppose because we have still a future which it cannot but 
modify,” said Lawrence. “You will do me a favour, Emilia, by 
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reading this letter—and by answering it. Next month I am going 
to the East; I havea three years’ appointment in Constantinople. 
It shall rest with you to decide whether all communications between 
us shall cease for those years or not. To-morrow you shall give me 
your answer, and I will abide by your decision.” 

He put the letter in her hand. They had reached the hotel, and 
he helped her to alight from the carriage. 

“You look tired,” he said with concern, as she hesitated before 
entering the house. ‘You have not been well lately, your cousins 
told me. You do not look strong.” 

“Oh, I am well now,” said Emilia carelessly. She turned to go, 
then turned again. “Thank you,” she said, “you have been kind 
and generous in this last hour, when you had it in your power 
to be otherwise; you have insisted on no point that could give 
me pain. It might have been a painful moment: your consid- 
eration has made it otherwise. On one half-hour at least in our 
lives I shall look back with pleasure.” 

She smiled slightly as she spoke the last words. Lawrence did 
not smile; he simply bowed without speaking, and Emilia passed on 
into the house. 

As she went along the upper corridor, the door of her cousin 
Clarice’s room half opened and she looked out. 


“Tt is you, Emmy,” she said, “ you are better off than Sophy and 
Tare. We are drenched, absolutely drenched. Emmy, who is that 
Mr. Lawrence? Surely it is not r 


“Yes, it is my husband,” said Emilia coldly, and passed on to her 
own room. 


Cuapter II. 


Emmi1a went down to dinner that evening, feeling shaken, excited 
with an excitement that was assuredly not pleasure, and yet was not 
pain; an exaltation rather, lifting her above the usual dead level of 
her existence. She had thought for a moment of excusing herself, 
of remaining upstairs with some ordinary pretext of a headache; 
she accused herself of stupidity in at once admitting to her cousin 
that it was her husband she had met; she was sure that she would 
now have to undergo inquiring looks, even perhaps sympathetic words 
—and Emilia, like most of us, hated a sympathy that insisted on 
what was abnormal in her lot. Decidedly, she had thought, she 
would remain upstairs. But her aunt, Lady Meriton, a confirmed 
invalid, was apt to resent all illness but her own as a personal 
affront ; or at any rate, illness that came at mal a propos moments 
when she was not in the mood for petting it. With a gentle interest 
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in many things, in her daughters, in society, in select gossip, in 
afternoon tea, in Emilia’s unhappy marriage, she had only one very 
ardent interest in life outside her own health, and that was the health 
of her three dogs-——Reine, Duchesse and Marquise. One or other of 
these was seldom absent from her side or her thoughts ; they habitually 
travelled with her, they were the present representatives of a long 
line of favourites, whose biographies, advent, life and death she faith- 
fully held in sacred memory. “ When my girls were little they used 
to be quite jealous of the dogs,” she had been known to say plain- 
tively, “ but that was absurd. Of course the children couldn’t be to me 
what the dogs were ; they couldn’t lie in my arms all day and never 
leave me at night, like Fifine. It nearly broke my heart when she 
died ; nothing could make up for her loss. I have never really got 
over it.” 

For the rest, Lady Meriton was a gentle, kindly woman enough, 
and as far as possible kept her dogs to herself and her maid—a virtue 
rare indeed in your true dog-lover, and one appreciated at its full 
worth by her family and friends. But Emilia at once abandoned 
her half-formed project of a headache, knowing that her absence from 
the table d’héte might create a commotion worse than anything else 
to bear. Besides, she wanted—she thought she wanted to see her 
husband again. She had not the remotest intention of changing her 
present mode of life. It suited her, she said to herself now, as she 
had often said before, whilst her maid removed her damp riding-habit 
and began to arrange her dress for dinner. As for the mutual duties 
of husband and wife, their just relations to each other and to society, 
she held no account with them at all; they had nothing to do, 
she had long since told herself, in a marriage into which she had 
been persuaded against her will, in which there had been no pretence 
of love on either side. That episode in her life she had closed and 
never meant to re-open. She did not read her husband’s letter; she 
had not even made up her mind whether she would read it; it lay 
on her writing-table for consideration later on. But she thought 
she would like to see him again, to readjust her ideas concerning 
him. For years she had felt hard, bitter, resentful ; but after this 
afternoon she could retain those long-cherished feelings no longer. 
He was not quite what she remembered him; no, he was certainly 
different from what she had thought. Those first months of her 
married life had left impressions on her mind that she had held to be 
righteous as they were indelible; and now a time had come when 
she must doubt their justice and recognise that others, due to a 
calmer moment, might well replace these, connected with a disastrous 
past. Emilia was ignorant as to whether Lawrence were staying in 
the hotel or no; but nevertheless she made her toilette with more 
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care than usual this evening. As a rule, beyond a preference for 
certain stuffs and colours, she showed an absolute indifference in the 
matter of dress, resigning herself entirely to the hands of her maid ; 
but this evening a new sentiment made her rouse herself, select her- 
self the gown she wished to wear, and give an unusual attention to 
the arrangement of her hair. If Emilia had not been too proud and 
too reticent, even to herself, to analyse this sentiment, she might have 
discovered that it was an awakening of feminine coquetry which had 
been stifled for years—the desire to look well in the eyes of a man 
who was interested in her. But Emilia was not given to self-intro- 
spection ; she acted now simply on the impulse of the moment, and 
went downstairs to the dining-room. 

Her husband was not at the table d’héte. She ascertained it at a 
glance, as she looked down a row of familiar faces. She was late, 
her cousins and her aunt were already seated—her aunt with her 
two dogs, Reine and Duchesse, one on either side. They were charm- 
ing dogs, silky, well-kept, well-behaved ; but there were people in the 
hotel unfeeling enough to rejoice that the third dog, Marquise, had 
been left at a Pau hotel in charge of Lady Meriton’s man. She and 
her maid had agreed between them that they could not manage more 
than Reine and Duchesse on their few days’ excursion into the moun- 
tains; and though there had been a moment of grave deliberation as 
to whether it might not be worth while to bring the manservant also 
to attend upon Marquise, it had been decided finally to leave them 
both behind. But Lady Meriton was not at ease; she had constant 
words and thoughts to give to her absent favourite, and she was talk- 
ing about her now when Emilia came in. 

“ Poor Marquise will be so lonely,” she was saying to Clarice, who 
sat next to her, and who was more sympathetic than Sophy, “I wish 
we could have brought her. Stevens is careful, I know, but I am 
not quite certain that he understands Marquise. It might have been 
better to leave Duchesse—only Duchesse cannot stand the heat, and 
Stevens could never have been trusted with Reine. On the whole, 
perhaps, we did what was best. Ah, Emilia, poor child, there you 
are—and the soup has just been taken away. But we can have it 
brought back.” 

Emilia, seated between her two cousins, found herself obliged to 
submit to all the attentions proper to the nervous headache she had 
thought of as a pretext for absence. Not that they supposed she 
had a headache; it was their way of showing sympathy—the sym- 
pathy she deprecated—for the mental discomfort, they imagined her 
to be undergoing. Her aunt spoke to her softly, in carefully lowered 
tones; her cousin Sophy filled her glass with wine, her cousin 
Clarice offered her the use of her fan and smelling-bottle. Emilia 
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half-amused, half-exasperated, sat helpless through dinner; but as 
soon as they had gone upstairs afterwards to their little salon, she 
took the matter into her own hands. 

“T met my husband to-day, Aunt Clarice,” she said, “he is stay- 
ing here.” 

“So Clary told me, my dear,” said her aunt ina tone of gentle 
compassion. ‘“ Well?” 

“That is all,” said Emilia indifferently ; and taking up a review, 
she checked all comment by setting herself to read. 

But she could not read. An unopened letter came continually 
between her and the page, a letter that lay awaiting her on her table 
upstairs. She presently rose and, wishing her aunt and cousins good- 
night, went up to her own room. She dismissed her maid at once, 
and wrapping herself in her long white dressing-gown, she began to 
pace her room with unquiet steps; she began to do what for three 
years she had shrank from doing—she began to review her life. 

Emilia was not a woman to live alone; the whole course of her 
education had tended otherwise. She was cultivated without being 
learned, accomplished as girls with French nurses and German 
governesses and London masters, learn to be accomplished; she 
played and drew well, she spoke several languages fluently, she read 
all the new books and a good many old ones; but she was not self- 
sufficing, she had no independent ways; she was out of harmony 
with the ever-increasing rush of womankind along lonely, deviating 
paths. To travel about the world a solitary woman, or even accom- 
panied by a maid, would have been wholly repugnant to her. She 
had no advanced views; a London house with social science lectures, 
with ‘philanthropic schemes, with coffee taverns and school board 
meetings to fill her days, would have suited her hardly better than a 
life of lonely wandering. She was essentially a woman to be moulded 
to anything by the will of one for whom she greatly cared, to turn 
politician, secretary, diplomatist, nurse, camp-follower, to meet the 
needs of a husband whom she loved. Or to reverse the picture, in 
an atmosphere of praise and affection, as an adored and cherished 
wife, she would again have been in her element, and a hundred 
charms of tenderness and gracious ways would have blossomed in the 
friendly air. Left to herself, half of life would always be wanting. 
She had done what she thought best, when she left her husband six 
months after their marriage day. On a married brother, older than 
herself, and on his wife, she laid the blame of a marriage arranged 
for her and insisted on at a moment when her spirit was weakened, 
nearly broken by the desertion of a man she had loved. She had 
come to live with her aunt and cousins, for whom she had a sincere 
affection, and who had taken her part throughout in her disagreement 
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with her husband. She could live with them without feeling that 
she was a burthen; on the contrary, her ample means were of 
practical use in the wandering life which modern ideas and ill-health 
combined, induced her sickly aunt to lead; carriages could be had, 
expeditions could be planned when Emilia was there, unthought of 
at other times. With her aunt, for many years a widow; with her 
elder cousin Sophy, also a widow, young, handsome and childless 
and expected to marry again some day; with her younger cousin 
Clarice, a charming young woman, too full of sentiment to care 
about marrying just yet, Emilia in her somewhat dubious position, 
felt safe. They lived an exclusive life, with a select circle of friends, 
who gathered round them in the winter, whom they met at different 
tarrying-places in the summer; and in this limited world every one 
understood. For outsiders, and mere acquaintance, for their opinions 
and conjectures, Emilia cared but little. She went out not at all; 
she saw only the society she met at her aunt’s house at Cannes, 
with which she mixed unaffectedly, but with reserve. She avoided 
all complications. Always gentle and intelligent, with a certain 
dignity and gracious kindliness to those about her, she was liked and 
admired by all who knew her; but nothing more. Some people 
wondered whether Mrs. Lawrence had a heart at all—Emilia won- 
dered herself sometimes; there was little to remind her of its exist- 
ence, and she did not want to be reminded of it. This quiet round 
of days, varied by books, by travelling, by acquaintance, by the small 
family interests she shared with her aunt and cousins, just suited 
her, she had the habit of saying to herself. She had made a mistake ; 
that was past and irremediable. Given the mistake, she had done 
the best she could with her life. And yet what a life it was! 

The thought came into her mind, as, pausing in her walk, she 
glanced round her apartment. It was an ordinary hotel room, but 
in the few days she had occupied it, it had already become trans- 
formed by the hundred trifles with which a woman of ample means 
and cultivated tastes creates an unvarying atmosphere around her. 
Books and magazines and papers scattered on the table, a heap of 
silks and a square of fine embroidery, a glass with wild flowers, a 
water-colour block, told of Emilia’s varied occupations; but they told 
too of a life unfettered by active duties, unclaimed by others—a life 
to be longed for by some self-sufficing spirit, some devoted worship- 
per of self-culture—but one which filled Emilia now with a sudden 
sense of indescribable weariness, of heart-sickening monotony. She 
went up to the table; she opened one or two of the books; she took 
up a water-colour sketch and laid it down again. <A deadly same- 
ness, a fatal mediocrity seemed to her eyes to be written on every 
page, to deaden everything she touched. What was to be the end 
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of it all? To what could she look forward? What aim or hope did 
the future hold ? 

She sat down by the table and thought. For three years she had 
been answering the question in her own fashion ; she had answered 
it in every letter she had burnt unopened, in every appeal from her 
husband she had left without response. Emilia was less generous 
than her husband ; she knew that she had been at least partly in the 
wrong; but she had not wanted to own it—not yet. She felt a dull 
shrinking from explanations, from a return upon a past which had 
been so filled with pain. She said to herself that she wanted peace, 
not change. What could change bring her but fresh trouble? She 
had spoken truly when she told her husband she did not want to read 
his letters. The past was dead. Oh, let it rest. 

But to-night another letter lay before her, a letter which she 
might leave unread indeed, but which she could not ignore. Should 
she leave it unread ? Should she burn it as she had burnt the others 
and refuse to see Lawrence to-morrow ? Should she burn it? For 
a moment she held it towards the flame of the candle. A moment 
and all would be ended; to-morrow he would go away, and she 
would return to her old dead peace, to the old indifferent life with 
her aunt and cousins, the aimless travelling, the purposeless sight- 
seeing—a darkness seemed to settle down upon Emilia at the thought. 
No, that could never be again; anything, any change, any pain even 
as a relief from that. The meeting with her husband had shaken her 
to her very soul ; she felt it now, she felt herself torn away from the 
old life with its unexpectant dulness, to take part in a drama of vital 
interest. With a quick movement she drew the letter away from the 
candle, she laid her hand upon the envelope to open it 

A knock at the door startled her. ‘Come in,” she cried. She 
glanced at the timepiece on her table ; it was not late. She had come 
early to her room, and it was little past ten o'clock. 

It was her cousin Clarice who entered, pale and with dilated eyes. 

“Oh Emmy,” she said, “we have had such a scene! Poor 
mamma a 

“ Aunt Clarice is not ill?” said Emilia hastily. 

“Not now—no. She was a little hysterical at first, but that is 
over now. No, it is not that; but we have had a letter from Stevens. 
It came up by a messenger from Pau; poor little Marquise is taken 
ill, and from what Stevens says, Mamma is convinced that it is one of 
the attacks she had before we left Cannes, and that Stevens will not 
know how to treat it. Mamma is frantic ; you know what it is, dear 
Emmy—She wanted to go off at once, only of course there is no pos- 
sibility of getting a carriage to-night, and so I came to tell you that 
she wants us all to start at eight o’clock to-morrow morning. Hard- 
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man will stay behind to do the packing, and follow in the evening. 
You won’t mind, will you, Emmy ? ” 

“T shall mind immensely,” said Emilia, with an energy that sur- 
prised herself, “ I cannot possibly go to-morrow.” 

Her cousin looked aghast. Never since Emilia had lived with 
them had she asserted herself in this way ; never had she shown any- 
thing but a half-indifferent acquiescence in whatever was proposed. 

“ Why, Emilia,” she said in her plaintive voice, “I don’t see what 
we are to do. I tell you, Mamma is frantic about Marquise, and 
after all, it is only starting a day or two earlier than we proposed.” 

“You can go without me,” said Emilia, “why not? I will follow 
with Hardman when the packing is done; or I will keep Maria, and 
then Hardman can go with you. Aunt Clarice might prefer that.” 

Clarice stood speechless with dismay for a moment. “ Why, 
Emilia,” she said again, “you know Mamma cannot bear that we 
should separate, and just now when she is so nervous too—and then if 
poor little Marquise were really to die, she would be miserable. You 
know how she adores her-——” 

Emilia nearly laughed. She thought of her husband awaiting her 
reply to-morrow, while she should already have started on her way 
to Pau to help nurse a sick dog. But her cousin’s widening eyes and 
look of dismay checked her. Evidently Clarice thought some 
strange spirit had entered into her cousin, changing the gentle, 
indifferent Emilia she knew, into a singular being, possessed of a will 
and energy of her own. And suddenly Emilia’s mood changed. Why 
should she not go? If life must ever be a bondage, had she not 
chosen this one in preference to that other bondage against which she 
had revolted, from which she had fled? Had she not borne it for 
three years, and held herself content ? 

“T will go, Clarice,” she said, smiling a little at her cousin, “ Don’t 
look so miserable, child. I believe we shall find Marquise perfectly well, 
and that it is only a device of Stevens’ to get away from Pau, where 
he is tired of being left alone. But I will go, and if you will kindly 
send Maria to me at once, she can pack up all that I shall want for 
to-morrow ; the rest can come in the evening with Hardman.” 

But when her maid had once more left her and all was quiet for 
the night, Emilia again paced the room from hour to hour with 
unquiet steps. She could not sleep; she could not even rest; for 
unresting thought possessed her, and her past and future held each 
other in ceaseless strife, the past with its remembered pain, the future 
with its uncertain promise. She had thought to end the conflict, and 
it had hardly begun; she had thought to put a seal on her decision, 
and already the seal was broken, her purpose rent. She paused pre- 
sently, and taking up Lawrence’s letter again, stood looking at it in a 
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strange hesitation and uncertainty. Suddenly, with a brusque move- 
ment, she tore open the envelope, and sinking back in her armchair, 
she took out the letter and read. 

She read with mixed feelings of pride, of remorse, of struggling 
pain ; but she read the letter through twice, thrice; then throwing it 
down, she rose, and resumed her restless pacing of the room. All at 
once, moved by some sudden thought, she took a candle from her 
writing-table, and approached the looking-glass. She set down the 
light, and twisting back her loosened hair with one hand, stood 
gazing at the reflection of her own face. For years she had hardly 
cared to glance at the pallid, indifferent countenance that had met her 
view in the mirror; but to-night that same face, flushed, excited, 
startled from its mask of coldness into new warmth and colour, 
arrested her. She recognised that she was young, that she was 
beautiful, that life after all was only beginning for her. ‘“ Would to 
God that I were free!” she cried in a passionate outburst, clasping 
her hands above her head. Her hair loosened from her grasp, fell in 
long untwisting coils below her waist. Emilia took up one of the 
wavy chestnut locks, and looked at it, half smiling, passing it to and 
fro between her white fingers. Then, with a sudden shiver, she 
gathered it all together again and coiled it into a tight twist at the 
back of her head. 

“O God!” she cried again, “why was I sacrificed? Why am I 
not free?” 

And yet Lawrence’s letter worked upon her. Against her will, as 
it were, she took it up and read it through once more; in spite of 
herself, the kind words, the kinder for their,implied reproach, touched 
her heart. Here was a generous nature, she could not doubt, a good 
and kindly heart. She had behaved hardly, ungenerously to him, and 
he had no words of harsh reproach to give her ; still less a strain of 
misplaced sentimentality that would have repelled her. He advanced 
no claim ; he made no demands; he only appealed to her more generous 
nature, and that appeal she was free to accept or to reject. Free— 
for these three years past she had been free to shape her life as she 
pleased ; and what had she made of it? What poor, empty, shattered 
thing was it that time had left on her hands? Nay, if she were 
quite and altogether free, if her husband were to die to-morrow 
A thrill ran through Emilia ; she did not want him to die, she said to 
herself hastily and pitifully, as though some one had reproached her 
with the involuntary thought. He had been kind to her that 
afternoon; she had not thought him kind years ago, when they both 
hated an indissoluble bond—but he had been kind and patient, and 
thoughtful this afternoon. It was long since any one had been kind 
to her in that way—Yes, she must see him to-morrow, if it were 
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time—— 

She went to the window and looked out. The night was nearly 
over, spent in these restless communings, the dawn was at hand ; but 
Emilia felt no fatigue. The unwonted excitement was to her as the 
strength given by wine; it was like new blood coursing through her 
veins. She threw the casement wide open and leaned out. The rain 
had ceased ; the clouds were clinging low, in long, faintly gleaming 
masses against the dark mountain side; some setting stars crowned the 
mountain peaks; below stretched the black and motionless forests. 
There was no wind, no sound but the rushing of the torrent; the 
earth rested dark and dim and undefined under the dark sky, and in that 
mighty peace, that silent pause before the awakening day, earth and 
sky seemed in harmony apart from humanity, apart from struggling 
souls that cannot grasp their meaning and feel only an alien pain in 
presence of that immense concord. Emilia leaned from the window ; 
her vision pierced those mountain cliffs, that rocky barrier ; it sought 
the ruddy dawn, the sunrise land, the far East that beckoned her, 
where already domes and minarets and golden waters were shining 
in the early morning sun. She lifted her face, she stretched out her 
arms in the chill air that precedes the dawn. “ Not peace,” she cried, 
“but life !” 


Cuapter III. 


Lawrence also passed a sleepless night. 

Lawrence, somewhat strangely, perhaps, was more sensitive to the 
world’s gossip, more irritated by the false position in which he and 
his wife stood towards each other, than Emilia. Probably more of 
that gossip reached his ears. Emilia, conscious that her conduct was 
irreproachable, knowing that at the time she left her husband she 
had thought to have excellent reasons for taking that step, wrapped 
herself in an impervious cloak of pale virtue, a cloak that gave no 
warmth to her heart, but kept off the chill of the censorious world ; 
and safe within the shelter of a circle of sympathising friends, heard 
nothing, and held that she cared nothing, for comments on her life. 
But Lawrence chafed in his position of deserted husband, at the 
odious breach in his domestic life that allowed a flood of light to fall 
on his private affairs and permitted them to be matters of public 
discussion. His wife was above suspicion of reproach; he had no 
uneasiness on that point ; but it was impossible for him not to feel that 
the very fact that was his consolation, shifted the entire responsibility 
on to his own shoulders. Was he looked upon as a tyrant or a liber- 
tine? he sometimes wondered bitterly. And then it angered him 
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that a young and lovely woman whom he had the right to call his 
wife, should be less to him than the last pretty girl he took down to 
dinner ; that the circumstances of a loveless marriage forbade him in 
all generosity from pressing his claims in a bond which she hated 
and had done her best to sever. It angered him, and it grieved him, 
for his was in truth a generous nature. He did not believe that 
Emilia was happy ; how could she be happy in this chill and anoma- 
lous position in which she had placed herself? She did not look 
happy.—Lawrence knew far more of Emilia than she had known of 
him during these three years. He had taken the habit lately of 
tracking his wife’s footsteps when it was possible for him to do so, 
of spending a day or two in the town which was her abode for the 
time being, and disappearing before she could be aware that he was 
there. There were few promenades in Southern cities with which he 
had not become familiar, where at one time or another he had not 
recognised his wife’s graceful head and indifferent glance as she sat 
driving at her aunt’s side. The Cascine, the Chiaja, the Pincian Hill, 
the Promenade des Anglais, knew his presence as well as hers ; for in 
the crowds of much-frequented places he had little difficulty in 
eluding her, in escaping the reproach of pursuing one to whom his 
presence, as he had been made to believe, was odious. It was in fact 
by the merest chance that they had met now. Some attraction had 
indeed drawn him to the Pyrenees when he knew that she was there ; 
but he had avoided seeking her at Luchon. And yet to-night he 
reproached himself for a weak-minded fool, in not having sooner 
dared a meeting, in not having insisted on being heard, and breaking 
down the barrier his wife had raised between them. And yet would 
it have availed anything—would it avail anything now? 


When Clarice came to seek Emilia early the next morning, she 
found her room empty, save for the lady’s-maid, who was engaged in 
locking her mistress’s trayelling-bag. Clarice inquired for Mrs. 
Lawrence. 

“She had gone out,” the maid replied ; and further stated that she 
had found her mistress already dressed when she took her in her 
early cup of tea, and that she had gone out immediately after, saying 
that she should have time for a walk before they started. 

“But the carriage is there,” said Clarice in distress, “ and mamma 
will be ready immediately.” She went to the window and looked out. 
“ They are putting the things into the carriage already,” she said, “and 
mamma cannot bear to be kept waiting. You don’t know which way 
Mrs. Lawrence went, Maria? Do go and inquire downstairs; some 
one will perhaps have seen her pass, and I can go and look for her.” 

Lawrence, who had also risen early, was standing on the hotel 
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steps, a dismayed spectator of the packing of the travelling-carriage. 
It was for Lady Meriton’s party, he was told by a waiter standing 
by; they were leaving unexpectedly. What, were they all going, 
all the ladies? Yes, all; all the rooms were given up; only one of 
the lady’s-maids remained behind to do the packing, and she was to 
follow in the evening. 

Lawrence felt hurt and indignant as he had never felt before. 
That Emilia should elude him now, wounded him inexpressibly. 
Something more than this, he said to himself, he had a right to 
expect from his wife. He had counted—all night he had counted 
upon seeing her to-day; she had no right to refuse him another 
interview, to deny him the answer he had asked for. She was 
no slave to her aunt, she was independent, she could assert herself. 
At this moment, Maria appeared to inquire if anything had been seen 
of Mrs. Lawrence. Lawrence heard the question and the answer ; 
he saw the man point in the direction Emilia had taken when she 
passed him half-an-hour before. Without a moment’s hesitation he 
started to follow her. This time he would have an answer; she 
should not escape him this time 

Emilia had not gone very far, and she was at that moment hardly 
a hundred yards from the house. A turn of the road hid her from 
sight ; but only a few steps afforded her a view of the hotel door, and 
assured her that she was not lingering too long. She herself could 
hardly have told why she had come out. Some childish impulse to 
escape and hide herself, some half-formed hope that being missed 
they might start without her, one chance she gave herself in a 
hundred that she might yet see Lawrence.—For a thousand un- 
certainties, a thousand varying emotions held her still. Now she 
determined to remain behind, now the thought of her aunt’s nervous 
worry determined her to go; now she would see her husband, and 
now again, she would not see him. But when she indeed saw 
Lawrence coming towards her, she knew it was the hope of meeting 
him once more that had brought her there. 

He came towards her quickly with long strides. She was leaning 
on a low stone parapet that overhung the torrent, the fresh 
morning sunshine was upon her, and her face, shadowed by her dark 
hat, showed no trace of last night’s vigil. Rather, a more vivid 
carnation tinged her cheeks, a clearer light shone in her eyes; for 
Emilia was young, and excitement lent its hue more readily than 
weariness, Laurence forgot his brief indignation as he came up to 
her. She turned and accosted him gently. 

“Tam glad to see you,” she said; “we are leaving suddenly for 
Pau; but I wanted to see you, I wanted—” she hesitated for half-a- 
second—“ TI wanted to wish you good-bye.” 
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He was silent for a minute. “ Well,” he said after that pause, 
“ good-bye is a hard word; but what you say I can but echo. Good 
be with you, Emilia.” 

Neither of them moved. There was again a silence, broken by 
Lawrence. 

“The time is short,” he said, looking not at her, but at the 
rushing waters below, “and I have to say some words which, were 
I only your suitor would come from me with grace, which as your 
lover I might utter with a passion you could not despise, that I 
might urge upon you with a warmth that you could not resent; but 
which being your husband, I must speak with reserve and command 
myself to pronounce without too much emotion. When we married, 
I did not love you, as you know; I loved another woman, of whom 
we need not speak. But now, Emilia, I love you.” 

His voice changed involuntarily. He uttered the last words in dry 
and husky tones, and turning, leaned his arms upon the parapet, 
and awaited her reply. It did not come; only a warm flush dyed 
her cheeks and deepened as he moved at last and his glance met hers. 
In a minute he went on, speaking in his usual voice: 

“Such words between you and me are folly no doubt, for as in the 
past, so in the future, I make no claim on you, Emilia. So far 
as I can set you free, you are free——” He broke off. 

“ Would to God,” he cried with gathering passion and energy, 
“that you were in truth altogether free, so that you and I might 
meet on equal terms; that I might woo you, as I believe, before 
Heaven, I might win you yet!” 

He walked away a step or two, then came back to where Emilia 
stood, silent and motionless. 

“ Farewell,” he said, holding out his hand, “since farewell it is to 
be. You cannot love me, and that is my misfortune, but not your 
fault. We part friends, and that is well. I wish you well in your 
life, and you, I think, will give me a kindly wish to carry away with 
me into mine. I leave you with friends, to the life you have chosen, 
where you are happy ——” 

“Emilia!” cried Clarice’s plaintive voice at a little distance 
among the trees, “ where have you gone? We are all ready, and 
Mamma is waiting.” 

Emilia started. Lawrence loosened his grasp of her hand, but 
unconsciously her own grasp tightened. 

“Oh!” she said, “my life is not happy—is not happy—is not 
happy—” 





She dropped his hand and put her handkerchief to her eyes, a 


strange betrayal of emotion in Emilia. In a moment she recovered 
herself. 
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“ Good-bye,” she said, holding out her hand to Lawrence, but with 
an averted face. He took the hand, but it was he who now firmly 
held it clasped in his, as she tried to pass him by. 

“We cannot now part like this,” he said. “ Not happy—you say 
that your life is not happy? Is it possible—good God !—is it. possible, 
Emilia, that you could trust it again to me 

She did not answer ; pride struggled, and reserve and doubt. Oh! 
to end this uncertainty ! And there stood the travelling-carriage ; 
she could see it through the trees from the bend of the road where 
they stood; her place was prepared; her old life awaited her—how 
much simpler, how much safer to return to it. She tried to free her 
hand from Lawrence’s, but he held it firmly. The moment was his 
at last. 

“Be generous, Emilia,” he said, “give me a frank answer. So 
much at least I have a right to claim.” 

There came another cry of “ Emilia.” Lady Meriton had appeared 
on the steps of the hotel, accompanied by the bowing landlord ; 
Reine and Duchesse were being settled on their cushions; a familiar 
bark and yelp reached Emilia’s ear. ‘Then she turned and answered 
Lawrence. She spoke quickly, yet with gentleness and dignity. 

“You have a right,” she said, “a right that I have neglected too 
long. Because you have been generous, I have been ungenerous; I 
see it now. Claiming nothing from you, I shut my eyes to a claim 
you would not urge. No, my life is not happy. It has become an 
inexpressible weariness to me. I cannot return to it—I speak 
frankly, as you tell me to do—I think—” her voice faltered a little, 
her speech became nervous and more hurried—*I think that with 
you my life might be better, worthier. We are friends; do not ask 
me to say more—not yet. But my place is at your side—” her 
breath came and went, she freed her hands from his clasp. “ You 
told me to be frank,” she said, turning away. “Oh, be generous 
still—_—” 

“Emilia—oh, there you are at last!” cried Clarice, running 
towards them, “you must come, please. Mamma is ready—you 
know she cannot bear to be kept waiting, and she is so nervous this 
morning.” 

“You must go?” said Lawrence, “ then I come too.” 

She put her hand into his once more. “Come,” she said, with 
gentle decision. Then turning to her cousin, 


“Clarice,” she said, “this is my husband. I want you to know 
him,” 





E. F. Poynter. 
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Whispers.” 


Wuere the summer winds are blowing, 
Where the purple grape is growing, 
Where the rosy hues are glowing 
In the skies above, 
"Neath the branches intertwining, 
He at her sweet feet reclining, 
In her eyes her heart divining 
Whispers still of love. 


Ah, what bliss in his caresses, 

As his lips he softly presses 

On her brow and shining tresses, 
Soothing her fond fears. 

Whispering he will love her ever, 

Whispering he will leave her never, 

Till cold death their souls shall sever 
In the vale of years. 


From the sky the red is dying, 
Withered leaves around are lying, 
And the winds are ever sighing 

Sadly overhead ; 
One more blossom bruised and broken, 
One more heartless lover’s token, 
One more whisper falsely spoken, 

One more spirit fled. 

Witu1am Boosey. 
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Grove's ‘Dictionary of Music.’ 


A picTionary pretends to teach everybody everything. To find a 
reliable authority with regard to any information you may want, in 
history, in astronomy, in every branch of science, as well as in 
painting, sculpture, poetry, in fact in any art except music, is 
no difficulty—there is only the embarras dw choiw. But for music 
there has hitherto been no English authority such as in a smaller 
degree is provided by several German writers, and in a more com- 
plete form in French by the Belgian scholar Fétis. The only 
regrettable circumstance with regard to the latter, is the occasional 
lack of accuracy, destroying confidence in the reliability of the 
information given. Fétis, by the side of very industrious, meritorious 
work, has committed blunders of the most serious kind, both of 
commission and omission; and although with regard to the latter, 
Arthur Pougin has tried to remedy the incompleteness, by filling in 
missing names in his ‘Supplément et Complément,’ he could not 
correct the numberless incorrect dates and data given all through the 
work, particularly where composers are concerned, thorough reference 
about whom imperatively required a knowledge of German, which 
Fétis did not possess. He trusted French translations, and what 
such help is good for, all those who know German originals and 
some of their French translations, can easily imagine. 

A thoroughly reliable work of the kind in English was therefore 
wanted, and Mr. Grove deserves the thanks of all who, by pro- 
fession, business, or avocation, need such a book, both for the care 
he has taken to call together many good contributors in this, as 
well as in other countries, and for the conscientious verification, as 
far as human foresight can do it, of all the dates—and they are 
numerous—which he had to give. That mistakes have occurred, that 
omissions have to be made good, that a supplementary volume for 
both reasons will have to be given, nobody knows better than the 
editor himself, who frankly and modestly courts every authorised 
correction. 

The editor of such a work as Mr. Grove has given us in his 
‘Dictionary of Music’ has not got it in his power to please every- 
body. The work ought to be so complete, says one reader, that 
any reference he wants, he may be sure to find. What is the 
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good, says another reader, of having a lot of names whom nobody 
cares to know anything about, for the mere sake of stuffing the 
book and making it uncomfortably thick? Better give us just what 
we want, and do not waste your space and our time. 

“What we want.” Who knows what he wants? and who 
would undertake to say, if the Bank of England should lead him 
into their cellars and tell him to take what he wants, “ that is the 
sum which would make me happy for all my life?” 

Mr. Grove had to divide not only the chaff from the wheat, but 
he had to give up diving into certain depths, interesting no doubt, 
but transgressing the limits of reasonable information. This he 
explains in his preface, after showing how the taste of the public as 
well as the interest in good performances, have been developed and 
increased within the last quarter of a century, and therefore how 
necessary a work had become giving reference on all “ points, immediate 
and remote, on which those interested in art can desire to be in- 
formed.” The limit of history has been fixed at a.p. 1450 as the 
most remote date to which the rise of modern art can be carried 
back; the style has been anxiously divested of technicality, the work 
being intended for professionals and amateurs alike; and “ disquisi- 
tions on anatomy, acoustics, mechanics, and other branches of science, 
highly interesting, but not absolutely requisite in such a work, 
have been excluded.” This is wise, for there is a danger in charg- 
ing too heavily the organs of digestion whether mental or physical ; 
and necessary as nutriment in required doses is, so is it unwholesome 
and difficult of amalgamation in excessive quantities. 

The work is as complete, or at any rate will be, when thoroughly 
concluded, as can be reasonably expected. The reference given is 
mostly correct, in a great number of cases highly instructive and 
interesting, compiled by able hands, by searching minds, by honest 
workers, seriously bound to do their best. 

Beginning excavations in this rich mine, by the letter A, we find in 
the notice on Prince Albert and the “ Antient Concerts,” so much and 
so artistically patronised by him, mention of a letter of Mendelssohn, 
quoted in connection with Prince Albert’s sincere love of music and 
his organ-playing. The letter is to be found in Martin’s ‘ Life of the 
Prince Consort,’ pp. 85, 86 of the first, and pp. 81 and 82 of the 
cheap edition ; and it is most amusing, inasmuch as it shows woman’s 
nature to be the same in every grade of society. The Queen came 
into Prince Albert’s room while Mendelssohn was looking through 
some music with the Prince ; and her Majesty, although “ frightened,” 
as she said, “to sing before Mendelssohn,” did her best; after which 
Prince Albert sang. But this was the limit of the Royal Lady’s 
patience. “The confusion in the room,” she said, “was such, that 
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she could stand it no longer, and sending the Prince and Mendelssohn 
about their conversation, “she knelt down and picked up the music,” 
so that afterwards Prince Albert assisted; and “I, too” (i.e. 
Mendelssohn), “ was not idle.” 

About Madame Alboni, we will take the liberty of telling 
Mr. Ebenezer Prout, one of the most learned and most reliable 
contributors to the work and the author as well of two admirable 
paragraphs on Accent, that she did not make Rossini’s acquaintance 
before 1844. It was in that year that she came back from Russia, 
having, young as she then was, already accumulated the sum of 
80,000 francs. Although the possessor of the finest contralto voice 
heard in this century, with a wonderful style of singing, and having 
achieved the greatest success immediately after her first appearance 
in public, she went to Rossini and asked him, “ Maintenant maitre, 
montrez mot, comment il faut chanter!” And he did show her; 
and she is certainly the only living singer, in full possession of her 
voice, although very near sixty, who can really sing Rossini’s music. 
Who would believe that, when she sang the ‘Quis est homo’ with 
Mademoiselle Patti at Rossini’s funeral, after having crushed every- 
body round her with the incomparable superiority of her voice and 
method, she came down into the church and asked: “Has my voice 
been heard ?” 

To ascribe this merely to her modesty would be a mistake. With- 
out being conceited, she felt and knew her value perfectly well, but 
first of all, she was deeply moved by the ceremony, having been 
sincerely attached to her old friend Rossini, and then she sometimes 
suffered from nervousness, which suddenly seized her, and which she 
had great difficulty in controlling. At one of Rossini’s Saturdays, 
the moment she went into the salon to sing a solo he had written 
for her, entitled ‘ Cantata,’ she was so frightened that she said to him, 
“ Maitre, j’ai trop peur,” whereupon he took her by the hand, saying, 
“Eh bien, nous aurons peur ensemble,” led her out, sat down at the 
piano and accompanied her himself—and how he accompanied, with 
his thick old fingers! He produced a violin legato on the piano. 

Mr. E. Prout, who is not only a thorough musician and a critic 
of rare merit, but who has an unusually profound knowledge of the 
harmonium, is not perfectly correct in ascribing the difference be- 
tween the harmonium and the American organ to the reasons which 
he gives, reasons not incorrect, yet incomplete. The popularity of 
the American organ is based principally upon two reasons: first, that 
the reed is thicker and curved at the end, and therefore, although 
speaking slower, produces a more mellow tone; and secondly, having 
no expression-stop, the instrument is more easily played; the whole 
difficulty, but at the same time the whole effect, of the harmonium 
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being this expression-stop. The harmonium, in fact, is an instrument 
for an artist, the American organ a toy for an amateur. 

The very complete list of the compositions of Dr. Arne will 
certainly interest the musical reader, but of more importance to 
the amateur will it be to know, that he is the composer of the song 
“which will be heard as long as love of country animates the 
breast of Englishmen,” the famous patriotic song, ‘ Rule Britannia.’ 

With the kind yet brilliantly clear “Scharfsinn” of a German 
critic of weight and value, Mr. Dannreuther characterises the playing 
and conducting of our most excitable friend Biilow. As to the 
prophecy that Biilow’s feats of memory “will in all likelihood not 
be imitated,” it cannot stand muster, as all the friends of Hans Richter 
—among them Mr. Dannreuther himself—well know. 

En passant we shake hands with our well-known friend Chappell, 
and just glance at the Charity children, of whose singing many a 
musician, among them Joseph Haydn, was so moved that he declared 
it the greatest impression of his life, an estimate which we sign 
with both hands, and which is the simplest and most triumphant 
contradiction of the ill-founded remark that “the English are not 
a musical nation.” Equally charmed with these children was Berlioz, 
of whom Mr. Dannreuther rather inadvertently says, “A colossus 
with few friends.” It is remarkable, on the contrary, considering 
Berlioz’ exacting, uncompromising temper, which not unfrequently 
passed the bounds of sanity, that he had so great a number of friends 
and admirers. It is quite clear from the recent publication of his 
‘Lettres Intimes,’ that, while he abused his countrymen in the 
grossest language, “Gredins de crétins,” &c., when they did not do 
everything he fancied due to himself, he found from the beginning 
of his career, what so few young composers can obtain without friends 
—a remunerative possibility of performing many choral and orchestral 
works. The article on Berlioz, written with a deep knowledge 
of his scores, and that is no common achievement, shows the fully- 
merited admiration excited by the gigantic genius, who, it is un- 
deniably true, “formed no school.” But then he was too much 
himself, i.e. a genius, whose flight in essence, in form, and in the 
means employed, knew no model, and whom to reach, to imitate only, 
it would require an equally nervous perception, colossal creative 
power, and a nearly unprecedented knowledge of all orchestral re- 
sources. Where is the man who combines in himself all those qualities, 
that made Berlioz the composer, the conductor without an equal ? 

We are delighted to see the editor state in as many words that 
Concert pitch is “an absurd expression.” We wish he had added an 
absurd thing, for everything that errs against nature is unpractical 
and hence absurd. To raise the pitch of a string when it only 
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requires the turning of a peg, on the violin, the harp, the piano, 
is the less of consequence, as the string, if it breaks, is replaced at an 
infinitesimal cost, but the vocal cords are as they are, and cannot possibly 
be shortened and strained beyond their power except at the risk of fatal 
consequences. Just where it is most dangerous, when a singer gets 
nervous and wishes to do his best, the concert pitch, instead of 
coming to the aid of nature, hinders it. It is,as Mr. Grove rightly 
says, an absurdity of the most dangerous kind, and ought to be, 
and surely would be, abolished, if there were in England, as there 
is everywhere else—an established musical institute, an authority 
whose decision is supreme. 

We pass over a very clear and concise explanation of Counterpoint 
by Mr. H. Parry, not more than necessary, and all that is neces- 
sary, to salute Crescentini, the primo womo of famous remembrance, 
at a time when the primo uwomo was the prima donna in consequence 
of a proceeding which happily has ceased to be practised. It was 
then thought, as it was until about a year ago, in France a most 
extraordinary thing for an actor or a singer to receive a decoration, 
and when Got, of the Comédie Frangaise, a few months ago received 
the Legion of Honour, it was presented with the excuse, that the 
Cross was given to him as Professor of the Conservatoire. But now 
the same Cross has been given on New Year’s Day to the famous 
singer Faure, which seems to prove that the prejudice has been 
overcome by the République démocratique. Yet, the first Republic 
began with abolishing all titles and decorations. 

Cristofori, the inventor of the piano, that has caused as much 
happiness and despair as the invention of printing, is described by 
Mr. Hipkins, whose researches and clear-sightedness in this and the 
piano article, as well as the jinteresting and flowing style of his 
information, render him one of the most valuable contributors to 
a work boasting many able contributors. 

About Mademoiselle Sophie Cruvelli, it is only stated that after 
the brilliant performance of Valentine in ‘The Huguenots,’ her 
success declined. But why? Never shall we forget the enthusiasm 
of Meyerbeer after this famous performance, when he exclaimed, 
coming forward with uplifted arms, “ Was fiir eine Stimme das Weib 
hat!” But among her enthusiastic admirers in Paris was a trés haut 
et tres puissant Seigneur in the household of the Emperor. It so 
happened one evening, that Mademoiselle Cruvelli, preparing to 
dress for Valentine, sent her maid out, and for one moment the door 
of sa loge was not locked. The great man entered, locking the door 
behind him, and seemed to approach the diva nearer than she 
approved of, and she, being of rather a hot temper (as she abundantly 


proved one evening too in this country), suddenly practised her finger 
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exercises very near the occiput of the aged Don Juan, and turning 
the key, closed the door upon him before he knew where he was. 
Frightened to death immediately after the perpetration of the deed, 
she quickly threw a cloak over her shoulders, left the theatre, packed 
a few indispensable things, took her sister, and went off to Venice. 
The theatre in the meantime began to fill, but about 7.15, the 
time fixed for beginning, the Régisseur Général prevented the orchestra 
from commencing, and Mademoiselle Cruvelli was searched for 
everywhere without result ; her vigorous act had had only one witness, 
and he was not very anxious to tell the story, so there was no 
performance, much to the amazement of all Paris. It was known 
next day that after having waited until 8.15 the audience had their 
money returned. The diva was subsequently fetched back, with all 
kind of assurances of impunity ; but the aged Céladon, all-powerful 
at the time, never forgot the striking result of his wooing, and 
Mademoiselle Cruvelli soon found it much safer to retire into the 
matrimonial haven. 

It is a lapsus calami that made Mr. Sutherland Edwards, the 
graceful biographer of Rossini and Donizetti, say that the whole of 
the last act of ‘The Favorita’ was composed in three to four hours. 
No mortal born could complete the mechanical writing in that time, 
not even Donizetti, although he wrote like lightning, making the dots 
of a whole line first, and then only the strokes. We can never 
forget, how when asked once which of his works he thought the 
best, he quietly replied : “ You know, a father has always the greatest 
sympathy for his crippled child, and I have so many... .” This 
witty sham modesty, however, was not sincere, because in unguarded 
moments he could not refrain from placing his glory beyond that 
of Rossini, who, he said, had never written but thirty-seven operas, 
whereas he had written forty-five. We distinctly remember his 
saying so in 1843, when he wrote ‘Dom Sebastian.’ Every word he 
said made a deep impression upon us, and it is therefore surprising 
to see the list of his operas in 1843 swelling to the number of sixty- 
three. Poor Donizetti! his admiration of the fairer sex literally 
drove him mad. One evening he took us to a concert, and as we 
passed the Graben in Vienna, a number of housemaids with their 
buckets came to fetch water at the two fountains, when this great 
man, this hero in our eyes, addressed some of these girls in a 
flippant, jocular way, “Do you not see that, whenever I write my 
operas,” was his defence, “I am all day long with queens and 
ministers, and all sorts of high people; ‘Cela vous repose l’ame’ to 
talk to a simple maiden of the people.” 

In Farinelli’s biography a trait is mentioned very much like the 
cne quoted about Alboni. He was famous, yet on meeting Bernachi 
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who was his superior, instead of displaying envy and jealousy, 
which most likely would be the weapons of some modern celebrities, 
he entreated his successful rival to teach and perfect him, which 
with equally unselfish generosity the other consented to do. 

Arditi will be particularly obliged to Mr. Grove for mentioning 
the “Bacio,” the best known of his compositions. Rossini used 
to be highly amused at Arditi’s rage, when he was introduced to 
anybody as composer of the “ Bacio,” ignoring all his great orchestral 
works. 

We cannot refrain from correcting the statement of Mr. Marx, that 
the subject of the Erotica Scherzo is exactly like a certain Austrian 
Volkslied he mentions; because that Lied is not like Beethoven’s 
motivo, but as follows: 
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And the doubt expressed by Mr. Grove, in the words, “ this requires 
confirmation,” is therefore quite justified. 

There zs another motivo more resembling that of the Eroica, yet 
notacopy. Itis the song: ‘Geht der Vetter a mit der Leich ?’ 


ope eee 


Geht der Vet-ter a mitder Leich? Na i schick mein Bu- ben. 








The long and admirable biography of Beethoven, from the masterly 
pen of the editor, is a literary monument in its complete conciseness 
—yet we take the liberty of adding two sand-grains. The remark 
that Beethoven, an undaunted Republican, who valued liberty above 
everything, thought thirty years before the 9th Symphony of com- 
posing Schiller’s ‘Lied an die Freude,’ comes from the circumstance 
that Schiller’s title was not Freude but Freiheit. It is sufficient 
to read it attentively in order to see that the title, changed on account 
of the censorship, does not suit the whole poem, whereas freedom 
thoroughly does. An anecdote which we have from one of the per- 
formers, who at Beethoven’s house usually took part in his quartets, 
is, that on a certain afternoon after one of his last quartets was 
gone through, even those most familiar with Beethoven did not 
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exactly understand the music, which made him exclaim, “You 
have played like dogs;” to which Schuppanzigh retorted: “It is, 
however, music for a dog to eat,” showing that Beethoven was too 
far in advance of his time to be understood even by his most intimate 
musical friends. 

Of the three English knights, Benedict, Bennett and Costa: the 
first was appointed conductor at the age of nineteen by the recom- 
mendation of no less a man than Carl Maria von Weber. His career 
is traced until his seventieth year, on which occasion a very costly, 
and probably very unnecessary, silver service was given him, expres- 
sive of the respect and admiration of the English people. The second, 
who in his seventeenth year played his wonderful Concerto in D 
minor, which at once won him the warm encouragement of Mendels- 
sohn continued throughout his glorious career, which, like a star, left 
a luminous trace of his unobtrusive yet brilliant work, is especially 
well appreciated as an artist, as a composer, and asa man. He won 
from all who knew him, a sympathy, based upon esteem due to the 
musician and also to the simplicity, the singlemindedness, and the 
sincerity with which he was ever ready to help and support young 
talent. Sir Michael Costa at the age of sixteen having finished a 
cantata, an opera, a grand Mass, and three symphonies, was sent to 
this country when only nineteen, on that errand which was to be 
the glory of his life, to conduct a composition of his master Zingarelli 
at Birmingham. Although he sang there instead of leading, he soon 
reached the place for which he is so eminently adapted—the con- 
ductor’s desk. Having composed a number of operas followed by 
two oratorios of eminent value and success, the honoured leader of 
the greatest orchestral performances in this country was knighted in 
England, and received numerous distinctions from abroad. He has 
received—a fact not mentioned in the ‘ Dictionary ’—a number of 
magnificent batons, one ivory and gold by the Emperor Nicholas 
of Russia, whose solicitations to him to leave England, backed by the 
most tempting promises, he refused ; one baton presented by his own 
orchestra as a token of esteem and sympathy, and others by several 
societies, thus forming a collection worthy to be preserved in a 
museum. 

With regard to Giulietta Guicciardi, Countess Gallenberg, who 
is mentioned only because Schindler, without any positive reason, 
“believed her to be the person to whom Beethoven addressed the 
passionate letters often printed,” we fully share the opinion of 
Thayer, that she was not the object of them; and for a very simple 
reason: we knew her fifteen years before her death (1855), and she 
often spoke about Beethoven. She had not the slightest reason to 
conceal the truth or make any fuss about it, but she told us, on the 
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contrary, that Beethoven was often so dissatisfied with her playing, 
that he got hold of the music, threw it on the ground, and trampled 
it under his feet in an awful temper. We may not be right, but 
fancy that the Countess Lichnowski, her cousin, to whom he dedi- 
cated his Rondo in G (op. 51), was the real object of his worship. 
The Countess Gallenberg was a very indifferent pianist indeed, much 
more fit to play the ballet music of her husband, than one bar of the 
genius whose idol she was supposed to be. On being asked whether 
she played the Moonlight Sonata to him, she said that that was the 
only occasion on which she could have had a striking proof of his 
sympathy (einen schlagenden Beweis), because, when she began the 
quick movement wrongly, he struck her across the shoulders with 
such violence, that she could not wear a low dress the same evening, 
which of course she never forgot. Surely all this does not look like 
a love affair. 

We agree with Mr. Hipkins that the Guitar has nothing but the 
name of Ki@apa in common with the old Greek instrument, which 
is evidently the instrument mentioned in the Bible under the name 
of Kinnor; in Syriac, Kissra or Kitra (the s and the ¢ being like 
the Hebrew n the same letter, with or without a dot in it), which in 
Arabic is called Kitari, and when brought by the Moors to Spain, was 
called Guitarra, but is quite unlike our Guitar. An illustration of it, 
which, if we mistake not, may be seen in the British Museum, on two 
Jewish coins, resembles much more the tetpayxopdov than the guitar 
on which Giuliani (who by-the-by is missing in the ‘ Dictionary’ ) 
used to win such rich laurels. 

As to Haydn (pp. 702-722)—written with an accuracy, a know- 
ledge, an authority, to be expected from a man like Pohl, librarian 
to the Rudolphinum (Vienna Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde)—we beg 
to offer two remarks. There is great reason to believe that the expla- 
nation of Haydn’s reason for writing the well-known Farewell Sym- 
phony is the one generally received, although Mr. Pohl repudiates it, 
substituting a suggestion that the Prince should shorten his stay at 
Esterhazy. This far-fetched and disrespectful reason is not only most 
improbable, but we have it on the authority of Prince Esterhazy, who 
was so long ambassador in England, and who at a dinner-party 
elaborately told the story just as it is popularly known, that the 
Prince meant to dismiss the Kapelle, but, touched by the spectacle, 
retained it, just as Haydn intended. 

* Another circumstance, not mentioned, is, that during the public 
performance of the ‘Creation,’ after the angel’s recitativo, at the 
moment when on the words, “ Let there be light,” the whole orchestra 
suddenly enters, representing the majestic appearance of the sun in 
chaos, Haydn fell on his knees, exclaiming, “Nicht ich, Da o 
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Gott hast dieses Werk geschaffen!” (‘Not I, Thou, O Lord, hast 
created this work!”) The carefully compiled catalogue, as clear, com- 
plete, and reliable as the list following Handel’s works, is another 
source of gratification in this work. Handel’s life is concentrated in 
ten pages, no slight thing where quality weighs for quantity. 

Ha is Hebrew for “the,” and therefore Ha lévy only means, the 
Lévy. It was said of Halévy, and we believe rightly, that he was the 
only really modest celebrity in France. 

Heindl, the greatest flautist of this century, we cannot find in the 
‘ Dictionary.’ . 

Concerning Henselé, a circumstance might have been mentioned 
which would go far towards encouraging young artists who fail at 
their first appearance. Henselt played for his début in the Musik- 
vereinssaal, and succeeded so little, that he was not indeed only hissed 
but laughed off the platform. A week after this, no one knew whither 
Henselt had turned his steps. His whereabouts could not be dis- 
covered, and after a few inquiries, time passing on, he was forgotten. 
Three years after this, suddenly a concert, in the very same “ Saal” 
unter den Tuchlauben, was announced, with Henselt as soloist. But 
what a different result followed! Three years he had diligently, per- 
severingly, obstinately employed, practising day and night, working 
as hard as his fingers could, and he now appeared in the full strength 
of a perfect pianist, and his success was now as complete as his failure 
had formerly been. His variations on a motif from L’Elisir d’ Amore, 
a perfect gem of harmony and modulation, procured him great 
applause ; in her younger days this piece was a great cheval de bataille 
of Mademoiselle Clara Wieck (since Madame Schumann). 

Brahms is certainly one of the weakest articles in the ‘ Dictionary,’ 
carrying no conviction to the reader, though the writer of it seems 
himself convinced enough. In several places he even appears to con- 
tradict himself, and in others, expressions and phrases are used which 
sound hollow from want of precision. Evidently he wishes to place 
the man on a very high pedestal, applying to him such sweeping 
expressions as, “One of the greatest living German composers, without 
a rival in choral and chamber music,” yet in another column we find 
that “ he sometimes loses his feeling for beauty of sound,” and “ that 
the intellectual qualities of his nature stand in the way of his gaining 
the sympathies of a large mass of the musical public.” Ifthe “ mass” 
stands for that part of the public which is not able to judge, then it 
is barely necessary to take it into consideration, because every great 
man will not be readily understood by certain classes of the public, a 
striking example of which we have just seen in some of Beethoven's 
own friends. That “the technique of pianoforte-playing is the sole 
medium for reproducing the idea of a pianoforte-piece ” is decidedly 
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open to question. A biographical article may praise or may blame, 
or may even praise one quality or one work and criticise another. 
But clearness of conception is a prime necessity in any one desirous 
to impart a clear explanation to another mind. It may be of interest 
here to quote a letter written by Schumann so far back as 1853, and 
which, to the best of our belief, has not been published in his ‘ Cor- 
respondence.’ He says about Brahms: “I fancy that if I were a little 
younger, I should be just capable of composing several hymns in 
honour of the young Eagle who so suddenly and so unexpectedly 
comes here with outspread wings. I might even compare him to the 
Niagara, which best shows as a cataract, when precipitated into the 
depths but carrying the rainbow on its waves, and surrounded on the 
river by butterflies and nightingales. I do think Johannes is an 
apostle who will write his own Evangelion, which many Pharisees will 
find themselves unable to comprehend even after centuries—only the 
other Apostles understand him, perhaps among them Judas Iscariot,” 
&e. It has not exactly taken “centuries” to bring Brahms the public 
recognition which Schumann prophesied ; he had one of the greatest 
triumphs only a short time ago, when playing a new “symphony 
with piano” (although called “Clavier concert”), at the Philharmonic 
Concert given at Vienna, on December 26. 

We should have liked to see a higher place in this lofty Pantheon 
assigned to a composer of very great merit, especially because he is 
very little known in this country, and Mr. Grove has both the power 
and the good will to aid any man who deserves his support. We 
speak of Goldmark, who is very coldly though not unkindly mentioned, 
but whose opera, ‘The Queen of Sheba,’ is, in the opinion of great 
musicians—and there is no lack of them in Germany and in Vienna 
—a very remarkable work, showing independence, originality, inspira- 
tion, and great knowledge, together with a sobriety, an absence of all 
KE ffecthascherei (hunting for glaring effects), which denote a serious, 
dignified, meritorious worker. 

Where is Dvoral:? Encore une lacune. 

Remarkable for energetic and logical grasp and clearness, is the 
article on Robert Franz, a man of great intelligence, but doomed to 
misfortune from first to last, and who, although consoled by a mother’s 


. tender love, stopped short in what otherwise must have been a brilliant 


career, by nervous disorders, unfortunately incurabie. 

The saying of Frederick the Great that “La musique frangaise ne 
vaut rien,” did not affect the estimate of French music very much, 
particularly as his own, some hundred and twenty pieces, unearthed 
by a search instituted by King Frederick William IIL, did not prove 
his musical judgment to be of paramount value. But he deserves the 
thanks of musicians, particularly of those who were not compelled to 
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hear him play the flute, for a wholesome decree, “ that, singing being 
neglected in the schools, young people in schools shall be exercised 
more diligently, and to that end shall receive singing lessons three 
times a week ”—not twenty or twenty-five minutes a week, as is the 
laudable custom of our modern academies. 

The place which Gounod occupies in the operatic world is 
clearly defined, although most people are only acquainted with his 
most successful work ‘Faust,’ while in the opinion of many French 
authorities, ‘ Mireille,’ an opera of purely local colour, is superior to 
‘Faust.’ His compositions are mentioned in what is probably a com- 
plete list, except that his numerous songs, published in several series, 
and which are masterpieces of their kind, seem to have been forgotten. 

The article on the “ Conservatoire de Musique,” just at this moment 
when there is so much talk about founding a similar institution in 
London, is too tempting, yet it must be dismissed with very few 
remarks on the correctness and proper arrangement of the materials 
used. Whatever may be said about it, one proof of its vitality it 
has certainly given: it has sent forth numbers of good singers into 
the world, which is only possible with a proper system which retains 
the pupils for the full time necessary for their instruction. Only a 
few weeks ago, a Mademoiselle Merguillers suddenly emerged from the 
institution with a first prize, and simply amazed the audience present 
at her début. It isa popular saying that the proof of the pudding is 
in the eating ; and only an institution which, during an uninterrupted 
course of years, furnishes singers of high cultivation, can lay claim 
to the privilege of being worthy to be supported by Government. 

In the account of Lablache, the greatest bass singer and actor both 
in tragic and comic roles, one of the most important references—the 
extent of his voice—is incorrect. Lablache reached the high E and 
even F (although this latter note failed him in his latest days). He 
was born 1795, not 1794 as stated in the ‘Dictionary,’ As to his 
children, it is worse than an oversight to leave out the Baronne de 
Caters, who died less than a year ago, deeply regretted by the Royal 
Family, and by a great number of admiring musicians who appreci- 
ated in her, not only a thorough lady, but that truly great method 
which enabled her at the age of fifty to hold her own with the greatest 
singers of the day. At the last Court concert where she sang, a gentle- 
man said in the hearing of Madame Albani and Madame Trebelli: 
“On ne chante plus comme ¢a!” Madame Trebelli was clever enough 
toreply: “That is precisely so;” but Madame Albani, overrated by 
many and especially by herself siait jaune as the French say. In the 
short and justly praising article on Léfébure-Weély, where reference 
to his compositions is made, his piece ‘Les Cloches du Monastére’ 
should have been mentioned, which is to the best of our belicf the only 
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piece for the piano of which in America alone onE muLxI0N of copies 
were sold. It is but just to add that, owing to a want of international 
copyright with America, not one penny of this astonishing sale ever 
reached the composer. We can positively assert that Jenny Lind 
not only reached the E flat in alt, which she is in the ‘ Dictionary’ 
stated to have sung at the end of ‘Ah non giunge!’ but we can say 
that we have heard her several times. sing the famous air of ‘ The 
Queen of the Night’ with the F in alt. At the end of the quintet 
in ‘ Lucia,’ she used to take brilliantly D flat, above instead of below 
the A. It is curious to read of Liszt’s concert tours through a country 
extending from Madrid to St. Petersburg. In this biography of the 
greatest pianist of the century, unapproachable in every style, nearly 
two columns of Wagner are inserted, and it is stated that Liszt adopted - 
the Leitmotif from Wagner. It is demonstrated in the article Leitmo- 
tif that fifty years ago Berlioz employed it, and it might with equal 
truth have been stated that Meyerbeer, Mendelssohn, and even 
Beethoven in ‘ Fidelio’ did the same ; it is therefore, although developed 
by Wagner, by no means his invention, and Liszt adopted it as long 
ago known, and not from Wagner. But Mr. Hueffer, the author of the 
article, has an incurable mania called—Wagner. Whoever speaks of 
Wagner trespasses on Mr. Hueffer’s ground ; who does not speak on his 
knees of Wagner is an atheist. Mr. Hueffer reminds us of a man we 
once saw in Vienna living in strict seclusion. We talked to him two 
hours, and he spoke so reasonably, so charmingly, that we could not 
make out why the man should be deprived of his freedom, when by 
mere accident we touched his arm and he jumped up with a yell, 
screaming at the top of his voice: “You have broken my arm; do 
you not see that it is glass?” Nothing could console him. Mr. 
Hueffer’s glass arm is Wagner. We have seen him praising music 
too bad to light the fire with, because there was a faint attempt 
at Wagnerism. Any man who wishes to secure his good graces, 
need only pretend to be enchanted with ‘Tristan and Iseult’ or 
‘Siegfried’s Tod,’ &c., and he will instantly rise to fever heat in his 
opinion. The Marseillaise contains a remarkable quantity of in- 
correct notes. We do not precisely understand what Mr. Grove 
means by assigning to Flottow (not Flotow) “only a third share” 
in the opera ‘ Martha.’ It was written by his friend Herr von Fried- 
rich, and composed by Herr von Flottow, and on its production in 
Vienna, in 1847, was puffed to the sky by every paper except the 
Wanderer and the Gegenwart, where we ventured a criticism on 
the frivolity of the music, all “ polkas and quadrilles.” A wonderful 
article teeming with knowledge, distinguished by acute criticism, is 
that on Mass—a concise history in itself, too elaborate, though, 
extending as it does over nineteen columns. 
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We all know what a great man Mendelssohn was; but is it 
reasonable to devote in a dictionary of three volumes, one hundred 
and fourteen columns to one man, whoever he may be? It is 
unnecessary to say that the article is complete, but out of all propor- 
tion to the rest if you compare those on other composers to this one. 
We will not quarrel with Mr. Grove about such trifles as this: 
“Paul Mendelssohn was born on October 30, ten days after the battle 
of Leipzig,” this battle having been fought on October 18; but 
another seeming trifle has a little more importance, for where 
Mendelssohn is said to have described his Kyrie a 5 voci as “ bigger 
than anything he had yet done,” the translation “ bigger” is not quite 
correct, for Mendelssohn said that it surpasses all he had written until 
then, “an Dickigkeit,” which means only more voluminous. Mr. 
Grove in this article allowed himself to be carried away by his love 
for Mendelssohn, and we may be sure that he will do the same 
for Schubert ; and we advise everybody who wishes to know all that 
can interest him, or that is worth knowing, about Mendelssohn, to 
read these 57 pages, at the end of which is for the first time printed, 
by permission of his daughter Mrs. Benecke, to whom it belongs, a 
small part of a symphony movement, found among his loose papers. 
The catalogue of over 150 works concludes this “brochure.” There 
are nearly four columns dedicated to Metre, where are not only given 
elaborate explanations useful, perhaps, for poets, but certain applications 
of the metric rules to music, which seem not quite correct. What do 
these words mean? “In Dactylic verse, each foot is regarded as a 
complete metre in itself.” 

A few inaccuracies occur in the article Meyerbeer. Never did 
Scribe “withdraw” his book of the ‘ Africaine,’ nor did Meyerbeer 
work at it after 1861.* We saw it in 1859 in Berlin, completely 
finished, and he took the score out and showed us different parts 
rather quickly, because at that time a report had run through the 
German papers that there exisited no ‘ Africaine’ at all, and that 
the difficulties which Meyerbeer had in finding a suitable singer 
were only sham. As to Scribe, it is true that “he got tired of the 
many changes demanded by the composer,” but this simply resolved 
itself into his telling Meyerbeer “that he would change every verse 
a raison d’un franc la ligne,” which Meyerbeer consented to pay, and 
never was there the slightest quarrel between them. Certainly 
F. A. M. is not an authority who can take the liberty of judging 
the composer of the ‘ Bénédiction des Poignards’ in such cavalier 
fashion du haut de son esprit. It is simply inexcusable. 

That ardent explorer and indefatigable worker Mr. Pohl, in his 
complete, interesting and impartial article on Mozart—about whom 

* It was never once “in rehearsal” during his lifetime. 
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everything is so well-known, that to say anything new is not possible 
—has passed over, rather leniently, one of the most shameful blots in 
the music-loving people of Vienna. Mozart was buried on a very 
stormy day. Schikaneder and his dog were the only followers of 
the hearse, but it rained so hard, that Schikaneder turned back at the 
“Stadtthor,” the dog is said to have followed to the “Linie” (where 
the suburbs finish), and the corpse was thrown into a pauper’s grave. 
Mozart’s wife, in bed on the day of the funeral, four days afterwards 
wished to pray by his grave, and went to the cemetery, but no one 
could tell her where his body was to be found; the only man who 
knew the exact place, the gravedigger, having died during those four 
days. The monument in honour of the greatest composer known, 
and who died worth eight gulden (13s. 6d.), stands in the cemetery, 
but certainly not on the spot where he is buried. 

A magnificent article on Orchestration, astonishingly complete, 
considering the comparatively small space allowed for it, is followed 
by an exhaustive, though rather elongated, article (seventy columns) on 
Organ, with interesting illustrations, and compiled with great patience 
and talent. Want of space obliges us to pass over the able articles 
on Piano, Piano-playing, Purcell, and others. It is rather startling, 
not to say absurd, to find Rubini reproached with “not having a 
robust voice, except when he put forth his full power;” and to see 
his name associated with “an impure and corrupt style ” of vocalisa- 
tion, through the fault of his imitators. From recent practical proofs, 
ladies seem to render more unexceptional service to the Post-office 
than to Dictionaries. With regard to Rossini, whose life and career 
are too well known to require special notice, a number of inaccurate 
statements ought not to pass unnoticed. We have reason to believe 
that he did not make £7000, or anything like it, in one London 
season. Two hundred ducats, in the case of Rossini, are reckoned £35, 
while, with Mozart’s widow, 1000 ducats, which she received, are 
called £500: it is evident that £35 cannot be the fifth part of £500, 
while 200 ducats are the fifth of 1000. A ducat is about 8s. 6d. It 
is not Donizetti who said of Rossini, but Rossini of Donizetti in 
reply to a lady who told him that Donizetti had written the ‘Fille du 
Régiment’ in thirteen days, “ Cela ne m’étonne pas, il est si paresseux.” 
But the great hurry in this case had a reason. Mademoiselle Bourgois, 
specially recommended to Donizetti, was engaged to sing at the 
Opéra Comique, but her engagement was to finish in one month. So 
Donizetti wrote the ‘ Fille du Régiment’ for her, and rehearsed daily 
the single numbers, while the instrumental parts were being copied, 
and in thirteen days the whole being ready, she still had a fortnight 
to rehearse and sing, until the success of the opera secured for her 
a renewal of the engagement. Donizetti wrote the ‘ Elisir d’Amore’ 
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in sixteen days. Mossini’s ‘Barber’ was written in fifteen days. 
The three choruses, which are stated “not to be worthy of Rossini,” 
he never wrote, although they were published under his name. We 
ascertained this fact one day, when we accompanied the Abbé Liszt to 
Rossini’s house, where he played his own arrangement of the ‘ Charité’ 
to please Rossini, who then told us that neither the ‘ Hope,’ ‘ Faith,’ 
nor ‘Charity’ were his work. 

In the list of Rossini’s works several instrumental pieces are missing, 
including two MSS., a duo and a solo (written for the writer of these 
pages), and a concerto for the horn, which he wanted Vivier to play, 
who preferred making soap-bubbles, and other farces, to study- 
ing seriously, so as to be able to play this concerto; a pity, too, 
for what Rossini wrote for the horn, was simply a gem. We have 
mentioned that the date of Lablache’s birth is not correct. Nor is 
that of Auber, who was not born in 1784, as nearly all his bio- 
graphers state, but on January 29, 1782, as Fétis states, who had the 
date from Auber’s father in 1810, and Jouvin had the date in 1870 
from Auber himself; and no fear that Auber made himself older. 
He replied to somebody who said to him: “Is it not tedious to get 
old?” ‘Very, only that I know of no other means to live long.” 

From all these remarks it will be seen that, while some articles in 
this valuable book want revision, and some contributors have been 
perhaps too good-naturedly added to the staff of earnest workers, yet 
by far the greater part is laboriously, ably, and correctly planned, 
and the seeker for information will in almost every case find rich 
compensation for his search. It is within the power of no man to 
edit with infallibility a work dependent so much on contribution ; 
but, so far as ability, judgment, care, and taste go, we aflirm that 
Mr. Grove has meritoriously accomplished an arduous task. 

L. E, 




















Out of the Deaten Crack in Madagascar. 


A VISIT TO THE ANTANKARANA SAKALAVA. 


Fixpina myself at Nosibe after a delightful trip round the Comoro 
Islands, I determined to take advantage of my proximity to the main- 
land of Madagascar to visit that interesting country. My wish was 
to visit some part of the island unknown, or at least little known, to 
European travellers. Acting on the advice of the French Commandant, 
I determined to pay a visit to an independent tribe inhabiting the 
north-west peninsula of the island, called Antankarana, or “ people of 
the rocks.” Wishing to travel as quickly as possible, I engaged a fine 
lakan or canoe, which could carry a good deal of sail, and engaged a 
erew of four at two francs a day and their rice. Through the courtesy 
of the French Commandant, I secured the services of an excellent 
guide—Prosper by name, a native of Nosibé, and a Roman Catholic. 
He spoke very fair French, besides Malayaski and Swahili, and was 
invaluable. Having purchased some American cloth and bright- 
coloured handkerchiefs to trade for food with, my preparations were 
complete, and on the morning of the Ist of August I set sail with my 
little party. Although the mainland of Madagascar is well in sight 
from Nosibe, yet when we were packed into the canoe, luggage and 
all, it looked anything but safe to put out to sea in her. We did not 
get very far from land before a good breeze sprang up, and we sailed 
along grandly, and reached the island of Nosifaly soon after noon. 
The breeze now dying away, and it being terribly hot in the lakan, I 
determined to camp for the night in this small, well-wooded island, 
which is separated from the mainland by a very narrow channel, 
There is a small village inhabited by Sakalavas, whose chief received 
me very civilly, and gave me a nice clean hut to sleep in. The people 
mostly talked Swahili, which they have picked up from the Arabs, 
who have a small trading station on the mainland close by. The next 
morning, starting before five, we sailed along the coast steering north 
for Ifasy. Evening brought us to this important native trading-place, 
and here I intended to leave my canoe and walk up to the capital of 
the Antankarina. The capital is called Ankarana, and the King’s 
name is Ratsimiiro. Accordingly, I placed my canoe in charge of an 
Arab merchant, and prepared for a march on the morrow. I started 
the next day soon after four o'clock, and almost before it was light, 
Prosper carrying my gun and cartridges. 

I had considerable difficulty with Prosper, who was one of those 
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people who are born idle, but I managed to make him keep up 
without resorting to blows. We marched for four hours and a half 
over very rough country, doing I think about twelve miles, and then 
halted for breakfast—coffee, rice, and bananas—started again at ten, 
and walked till twelve, when we halted till four. Again making a 
start, we reached a good-sized village, called Manembato, a little before 
seven. We had walked I calculate about thirty miles, a very good 
day’s work. We had a capital dinner here of fowls and rice—fowls 
are very plentiful in this part of Madagascar and can be bought for 
about twopence apiece. The natives here told me that Ankarana 
was not more than three hours’ journey from Manembato, so I resolved 
on an early start so as to reach the capital before breakfast. Ac- 
cordingly starting at sunrise, I arrived in sight of the capital a little 
before nine. I halted outside the town and sent Prosper to inform 
King Ratsimiaro of my arrival. He soon returned to say that the 
King would receive me at once at the conference tree in the middle 
of the town, and I could hear the tum-tums beating announcing that 
he was on his way there. Accordingly, taking with me a large sheath- 
knife I had brought as a present for his Majesty, and accompanied 
by Prosper as interpreter, I at once proceeded to the interview. The 
King was seated under the tree (a magnificent tamarind), surrounded 
by his chiefs. A chair for me was placed on his right, and when I 
advanced, helmet in hand, he rose, shook hands very cordially and 
motioned me to be seated. He first inquired if I had come to trade 
there, and when I told him no, he said he was very sorry, as he wanted 
some white traders to come there very much. He then asked me if I 
was @ praying man, and he seemed much relieved when I told him no. 
I explained I was merely a traveller, and being anxious to see the 
country, I had walked up from Ifasy. He could not make out why 
I had walked. Why had I not come in a filanjana (palanquin), 
and when I told him I preferred walking, he gave me to understand 
that he did not quite believe me. He wanted to know why the 
English preferred the Hovas to the Sakalavas—whether I had ever 
seen Queen Ranavalona—whether Queen Victoria loved her very 
much ; and then he expressed his opinion that Queen Victoria would 
love him if she knew him better. I did not like to offend his Majesty 
by telling him that probably Queen Victoria was quite ignorant of 
his existence, so I acquiesced. I then presented him with the knife 
I had brought with me, and asked permission to remain a few days 
in the capital. He told me a house was ready for me and that 
in the evening there would be plenty of todka (rum). We then 
shook hands again, and I wen toff with Prosper in search of my house. 
I found my boys already in possession of one to which they had been 
directed by one of the chiefs. I started them off at once to buy some 
fowls for breakfast, as it was now nearly noon and I had eaten nothing 
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since leaving Manembato. They soon came back shouting “omby, 
omby ” (an ox, an ox), and sure enough behind themcame a fine bullock 
the King had sent measa present. Soon afterwards some girls arrived 
with a couple of geese, a couple of fowls, and a basket full of cocoa- 
nuts and bananas. Here wasa princely supply for six men, andI had 
soon made an excellent breakfast. Having smoked a pipe and ordered 
the boys to kill the bullock and get dinner ready by sundown, I started 
off to walk round the town. There was nothing of interest to be seen 
in it, and I think the most striking feature was the enormous 
number of drinking shanties. I have seen a town in northern 
Queensland where every fourth house was a public, but in Ankarana 
I believe you could buy rum in every hut. The houses were as a rule 
well built, some of bamboo, but mostly of the rufia palm, and they were 
scrupulously clean. There were no stores of any sort,as they buy 
all their goods at Ifasy from the Arabs. I hada long conversation with 
one of the leading Antankarana chiefs, who gave me a good deal of inter- 
esting information about the tribe. It seems they own about 800 
square miles of country, and number about 20,000 souls. The 
country, as its name implies, is very rocky and full of caves, many 
of which are used as dwelling-places. In religion the. people are a 
sort of Deists, believing in one supreme spirit; they are also great 
believers in ghosts, which they call lolo, They have a priestly caste 
called Onjatsy, whom they hold in great respect and who have the 
power of driving away the Jdlos if they make themselves too objec- 
tionable. They own lots of cattle, which flourish well on the sweet grass 
that grows on the rocky slopes, and they cultivate cocoa-nuts, sugar- 
cane (to make into rum), bananas, ground nuts, and the rufia palm, 
with which they build their houses and also make mats and a coarse 
kind of Jamba or cloth, with which they clothe themselves, They 
seem a very happy, idle people with no ambition to be more than they 
are at present. The country is beautifully wooded and well watered, 
and I have no doubt money could be made by any energetic English- 
man if he settled at Ifasy and exported the ebony and sandal-wood 
which abound in the forests. 

Just after sunset, and whilst I was still discussing my dinner, the 
tum-tums began to beat, and soon the clear space in the middle of 
the town presented an animated appearance. A sort of illumination 
was attempted by means of cocoa-nuts filled with bullock’s fat, but 
they did not give much light and they smelt very disagreeably. Mats 
had been placed under the old tamarind tree for the King and myself, 
and on repairing thither I found his Majesty already arrived. The 
people soon formed up for a dance. It was a very curious sight, and 
I never before saw any native dance quite like it. They all formed in 
a circle, and sang apparently a verse of asong. Then they went in 
turns into the centre of the ring and danced wildly round, flourishing 
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their spears and singing, and then they all joined in a sort of chorus. 
I fancy the solo-singing was extempore. The women did not take 
part in this dance, but all sat together and beat time with their 
hands, and then at the finish they came forward with calabashes full 
of rum and presented them to the men. They danced the same dance 
three or four times, never omitting the rum at the end. His Majesty 
kept pressing me also to drink, and I had to take far more of it than 
I wanted. The women now came forward and danced, the dance 
consisting of swinging the body backwards and forwards, all the time 
singing a plaintive sort of melody. I could not help thinking how 
well the words from ‘Les Cloches de Corneville’—‘ Just look at 
that,’ &c.—would have suited the action. They looked very 
picturesque with their bright-coloured dambas and wild-looking heads. 
They have long, woolly hair, which they make stick out from the 
head in little nobs. After the women had been dancing thus for 
some time (the men sitting down and beating time), a man most 
grotesquely painted jumped in between them and danced a few times 
up and down the middle; then the women screamed, and ran 
away, and the men, jumping up and brandishing their spears in the 
most threatening manner, rushed forward as if to attack the new- 
comer. He at once bolted down the street. I afterwards found 
out that he represented a Jdlo (ghost), come to carry off one of the 
women. After he had disappeared, there was a general dance 
of rejoicing, in which both men and women joined, and after 
that more rum. It was now long past ten, so I asked permission 
of the King to retire tomy hut. He replied, rather huskily, that 
it was very early, but gave me leave to go. He also promised me 
some guides to take me out in the morning. The next morning 
I determined to go out shooting, so after an early breakfast I left 
the town at seven o'clock. I took with me Prosper and four of 
Ratsimiaro’s men, and left my own boys at home to rest themselves 
and get over the effects of the previous evening’s debauch, which 
were very apparent. About four miles to the north of Ankarana 
there is a fine forest-clothed mountain called Ambohitra, and thither 
I turned my steps. There is no four-footed game to speak of found 
in any known part of Madagascar, and the forests round Mount 
Ambohitra proved no exception. I shot a couple of lemurs, a sort 
of monkey with a beautiful fur, and peculiar to Madagascar. I could 
have shot a good many more, but they were all the same species, 
and it seemed rather butchery to kill them. I also shot a very 
handsome bird about the size of a heron, called by the natives 
“ Vorondsy ”—white with black point on the head, tail, and wings. It 
is, I fancy, a species of Ibis. I also saw great quantities of the 
little green paroquets so common in northern Queensland, and some 
bright-plumaged little honeysuckers I have seen often in South 
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Africa. The forest itself was very interesting from the great variety 
of the timber, much of which was unknown to me. I recognised, 
however, ebony, sandal-wood, several kinds of acacia, the tamarind, 
mango, guava, and a great variety of palm, especially the beautiful 
“traveller's palm” (Urania speciosa), with its splendid fan-like 
head. The first time I ever saw this tree was in the cinnamon- 
gardens in Ceylon; but here seems its natural home, and thousands 
clothe the beautiful slopes of Mount Ambohitra. They supplied me 
with many a good drink this day, and if it grows all over Madagascar 
as luxuriantly as it does in the country of the Antankarana, it would 
make travelling comparatively easy. I killed two snakes during my 
walk, one a good-sized fellow about four feet and a half long. My 
guides told me it was not poisonous. They call all snakes “ kakalava”’ 
(long enemy), but from what I could learn, the only one they fear 
is one they call “ pily,” which I fancy is the boa of Africa. The 
Swahili name for the boa is “pili.” I walked till eleven, and then 
rested till two, when I went down to the lower land and followed the 
course of the river back towards the town. I sawa good many duck, 
both teal and the brown wood-duck of Australia: the natives call 
them all alike “tsiriry.” I got three couple, and also a couple of 
big birds they call “ vorombi,” a kind of goose, but I should think 
rather fishy to eat. They told me there were plenty of guinea-fowl 
about, and also a little bird they call “kitanotano,” which I fancy 
from their description must be the snipe; but I saw none of either. 
I reached the town at sunset very tired, and spent an exactly similar 
evening to the previous one. The King told me he would give me 
a guide who would take me to the coast a nearer way than by passing 
through Manembato, soI determined not to start next day till after 
breakfast. I presented his Majesty with my day’s bag, at which he 
seemed pleased. He also hinted very plainly that he would like my 
gun, but that I did not feel inclined to part with; I presented him, 
however, with twenty-five cartridges, though what he will do with 
them I do not know, probably wear them as a necklace. Next day I 
had breakfast at six, and having rewarded my guides of the previous 
day with some American cloth, I prepared to start on my return journey 
to the coast. The old King was waiting under the tamarind tree to 
say good-bye, and the whole population seemed to have congregated to 
witness my departure. As I approached, the people set up a mournful 
kind of chaunt, which Prosper afterwards translated for me thus: 


“Oh departing is our friend—oh! oh! 
Oh scatter’d are the calfs, 
Oh weeping are the women, 
Oh sad is our chief—oh! oh!” 


to 
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They stopped singing when I reached the place where the King 
was seated. I then thanked him for his hospitality, and wished 
him a long and prosperous life. “‘ Go in peace,” was the old man’s 
answer ; and then, just as I was moving away, he asked again my 
name. Prosper translated it into something which sounded very 
unintelligible. The King repeated it several times, and then saying 
“May I never forget it,” he waved his hand as a final adieu. I 
took one of his men with me as a guide; and, as our little party 
passed out of the town, I could hear them again singing their 
plaintive melody, “Oh departing is our friend—oh! oh!” A more 
interesting, simple-minded people it would be hard to find, and I 
felt grieved to think that civilization in the shape of ram must in 
no long period deteriorate if not entirely destroy them. King 
Ratsimiaro, although he has only been brought in contact with the 
Arab traders at Ifasy, has the manners of a European gentleman 
and his people were all most courteous in their behaviour. I believe 
an attempt was made some thirty years ago by the Jesuits at Nosibe 
to start a mission at Ankarana, but they received so little encourage- 
ment that they gave it up. Though I do not think Ratsimiaro 
would at present receive missionaries at his capital, I believe a 
mission stationed at “Ifasy” might do much good work amongst 
these simple-minded people. We had a terribly long tramp this day, 
my new guide insisting that if we pushed on we should reach Ifasy 
by sundown. It soon, however, become apparent that we should not, 
so at four o’clock I determined to halt, and start again with the moon 
at eight. This we did, and soon after eleven we sighted the sea. It 
was so late when we reached “Ifasy” that I did not care to arouse 
Allue Mohammed with whom I had left my canoe, so I camped that 
night outside the town. Next day I got rid of what remained of my 
cloth at a slight profit, bought sufficient provisions for our two days’ 
voyage, and started at noon on my return to Nosibe. I camped 
that night on the north side of the island of Nosifaly, and the next 
evening arrived safely at Nosibe. I wish I could have spared time 
to remain longer amongst the Antankarana, but I was anxious not to 
miss a man-of-war which was sbortly expected in Nosibe and in 
which I hope to visit the south-west coast of Madagascar. I will 
only say by way of finishing’my account of this trip-—that, should any 
of my readers find themselves, in the course of their travels, in the 
neighbourhood of Madagascar, they cannot do better than pay a visit 
to King Ratsimiaro and his interesting subjects. 
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Che Freres. 
By Mr3. ALEXANDER, Avtuor or ‘THE Woorne 0'r.’ 


Cuapter XLIYV. 


Or all the party, Mab was the least moved by the tragedy of 
Lady Elton’s death. She had formed no partieular attachment 
to her sister’s friend: of whom, to say the truth, she stood some- 
what in awe, as of an inexorable fate exacting painful sacrifices 
in the way of frequent hand-washing and hair-brushing. Still 
she was grave and sorry when Grace told her of the event, and 
much moved by the rare sight of her sister’s tears. Her arms 
were round Grace’s neck directly ; and she fondled her tenderly 
as though another and utterly different nature were developed in 
her by the touch of grief. 

Of course she plied both mother aud sister with a continuous 
stream of most difficult questions, as to the cause of Lady Elton’s 
death ; of deaths in general; as to which side of the table the 
cork dropped out of the bottle of chloroform ; as to the probable 
conduct and opinions of Luigi on the occasion. Was Lady Elton 
quite dead upon earth? Well, then, what was the real Lady 
Elton who was inside of her doing now? Could she see them ? 
for people did come back sometimes. There was their great-great- 
grandfather Randal de Burgh, who was shot by D’Arcy of 
Connemara—he used to walk by the shore on stormy nights! 
Nurse’s son saw him twice. And then, in a tone of calm con- 
sideration : 

“T don’t think I should be frightened if I saw Lady Elton in 
her own clothes ; but I should if she came in a sheet!” 

“T wish, Mab, you would not talk in such a dreadfully irreverent 
manner,” said Mrs. Frere, with much displeasure ; “ repeating 
nurse’s ridiculous stories at such a time.” 


“She did not mean any disrespect, mother,” suggested Grace. 
“ Now, Mab dear, run away to school.” 

“Why, must I go to school? My black frock is not ready. 
Had I not better stay at home, mammy ?” 

“No; certainly not!” cried Grace, shrinking from the. notion 
ofa whole day of cross-examination. “Mother and I are going 
to be very busy ; and you will be much happier at school.” 
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“T do not think so,” returned Mab. 

And the entente cordiale between the sisters seemed for a 
moment in danger of interruption. The entrance of Balfour, 
however, changed Mab’s views. He called thus early to ask 
if the morning’s post had brought any further intelligence ; but 
Mrs. Frere had been much disappointed by not receiving any 
letters. 

Balfour, seeing Mab in an insurrectionary attitude, proposed 
escorting her to school, as she was already late, an offer imme- 
diately accepted, with the ulterior view of inducing him to take 
her round the town, and to a particular chocolate shop. 

Though most bureaucratic matters are well and regularly 
ordered in Imperial Germany, occasional variations occur; and 
erratic letters, which should have been delivered in the morning 
appear at an hour when they are not expected. Grace was busy 
writing to Jimmy Byrne, and Mrs. Frere was doing some nonde- 
script useless crochet-work, “wondering” and “supposing” at 
intervals in a way that indicated the nervous expectancy of her 
thoughts, when Mab returned from school. 

“T never, never knew Maurice so unkind!” she exclaimed with 
a pout ; “ he made me go just straight to school. And I was late 
after all; so I had.to wait an hour in the garden. But Thérése 
von Bistram was there too, and such a beautiful heap of sand and 
gravel, so we built a fort, and scattered a good deal about. And 
the Hausmann, he was in a rage!” 

“ What is that in your hand, Mab?” asked Grace. 

“Oh! it isa letter; the postman gave it to me on the stair. I 
think it is for you, Grace.” 

“T seem to know the writing, and yet I do not!” said Grace, 
examining the stiffly-written address—“ Miss Frere, Zittau.” 

“Goodness gracious!” cried her mother, rising and reading 
it over her shoulder; “it is from your uncle Frere. Open it at 
once.” 

Grace obeyed, not heeding a slip of paper which fell from it. 


“My pear Nirce,” ran the epistle, 


“You have most probably seen in the public prints an 
account of the lamentable accident which has caused the death of 
Lady Elton. Her attendants telegraphed for my son, who is the 
deceased’s executor, and he started at once for Paris. Previous to 
his departure, he informed me, somewhat I confess to my surprise, 
that my late sister-in-law had made you her sole heir, by a will 
executed shortly before leaving England for Germany, in April 
last. In a letter from Max, received this morning, he begs of me 
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to communicate with you at once, and request you to return to 
London as soon as convenient. There will be much to arrange, 
which may be greatly facilitated by your presence here. You 
must allow me to act as your banker for the present; I enclose, 
therefore, a cheque for fifty pounds to meet immediate expenses. 
Neither Max nor myself know much of the late Lady Elton’s 
affairs ; but there is no doubt she has left considerable property. 
I offer you my best congratulations on your good fortune, and 
sincerely hope that the responsibility of wealth may bring prudence 
in its use. Let me know if I shall engage rooms for you at the 
Langham. With best remembrances to Mrs. Frere, who will of 
course accompany you to London, 
“T am, yours very truly, 
 RicHARD FRERE. 
“Miss FRERE, 
“ Zittau, Saxony.” 


Grace ceased reading, and was quite silent, as if stunned or 
awed. But Mrs. Frere, with an hysterical sob, threw her arms 
round her. 

“My own darling, you will have your proper position in spite of 
them all! But I wish she had not forgotten Randal.” 

“Dear mother, it is more than I can believe,” said Grace, in a 
subdued tone. “All to me! Ah, she loved me well. IfI could 
but have seen her once more!” 

“Why, Grace!” cried Mab, who had been an unheeded listener, 
“are you to have everything ?—that beautiful drawing-room, and 
Luigi, and the gold chatelaine that Lady Elton wore, with all the 
pretty little things hanging to it? And we are to go to London! 
I shall sit in the balcony all day long.” 

“Grace dear,” said Mrs. Frere, “ you do not seem rejoiced—you 
are trembling.” Grace was silent. “It is most wonderful. I 
did think she might have left you a legacy, but everything !—it 
takes away my breath! And, you see, your uncle talks of the 
responsibility of wealth. Ifhe talks of wealth, what a quantity 
of money she must have left! I trust Heaven will direct you in 
the disposal of it.” 

“Oh, how delicious it will be to pay Max the last farthing, and 
return dear Jimmy’s loan, and make him happy and comfortable!” 
cried Grace, waking out of her surprise and awe to the glorious 
reality of heirship. 

“And Randal might leave that priggish Sir Alexander Atwell, 
and travel on his own account—perhaps with a secretary of his 
wn,” added Mrs. Frere. “We may have a resident governess 
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too, for Mab ; it would be such a comfort. And, Grace dear, how 
soon do you think we can be ready to leave Zittau?” 

“ Ah, I shall be sorry to leave dear Zittau. How tranquil and 
comfortable it has been, and every one isso kind! And dear Uncle 
Costello, and dearest Frieda! Oh, pray God we may findas much 
good as we leave behind!” cried Grace, the strange awe and 
trouble which oppressed her finding natural relief in tears. 

‘My own love, I do not wonder at your feeling upset by such 
overwhelming news,” said Mrs. Frere sympathetically. “TI will 
get you a glass of wine, and then we must see what is to be done. 
First, we must have a little fresh mourning ; and there is no such 
thing as crape to be had here.” 

“T will come back directly, mother,” returned Grace, rising. 
“T feel as if I must be quite quiet for a few minutes,” and she left 
the room, unable either to suppress or explain the real source of 
her agitation. 

How would Maurice Balfour take these strange tidings? Would 
he fly from her? Would he seek her? She dreaded the effect 
they might produce on her fate—her happiness. But this passed 
over. Itis not possible to buoyant youth to distrust itself and 
high fortune; and soon Grace rose above the first tremulous 
fears and doubts induced by her uncle’s startling letter, and 
soared into the regions of bright anticipations and imaginative 
schemes. 

At this point of her meditations a sudden clatter and hubbub of 
voices from the adjoining salon told her that the Dalbersdorf party 
had arrived, even had Mab not burst into the room to announce 
that Uncle Costello, and Cousin Alvsleben, Gertrud, and Frieda, 
were all there. 

Grace saw directly on entering that the great news had not yet 
been communicated. Mrs. Frere was sitting on the sofa, Frau 
Alvsleben beside her, holding one hand, while the count had drawn 
a chair in front of her, and taken the other ; Gertrud and Frieda 
standing a little back, their handkerchiefs at their eyes. 

Count Costello looked truly and unaffectedly grieved. 

“Du lieber Himmel!” Frau Alvysleben was saying, “ what a 
misfortune! The dear and gracious lady!” 

“She was so pleased with our home and life,” sighed Gertrud. 

“ Never to see her more,” said Frieda, 

“A cruel loss,” put in the count. 

“Trreparable,” returned Mrs. Frere, releasing her hand from 
Frau Alysleben to press her handkerchief to her eyes. ‘And to 
know how she loved my Grace, and thought of her! We have 
but just now received the announcement from my brother-in-law, 
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Mr. Frere, that she has bequeathed the whole of her large fortune 
to my dear child!” 

Grace felt strangely ashamed at this pompous declaration. A 
sort of dread lest her mother was unwisely exaggerating made 
her lower her eyes as she advanced, saying : 

“We do not know if it is really very large, dear mother.” 

But the thunderbolt had fallen, and the German cousins were 
in a flutter of excitement. 

“Potztausend!” cried the count; “she deserves every thaler 
of it.” 

“Gott in Himmel!” screamed Frau Alvysleben, after a pause of 
astonishment to take in the immense idea. “ All, didst thou say, 
best of cousins?” she added, her high tones slightly tempered 
with awe. “ Why, Gracechen, thou art a millionaire—a princess of 
wealth !” 

“And what will Wolff and Rudolph say?” continued Frieda 
and Gertrud. 

“My child, God bless you and help you, and send you a wise 
kind partner to share your life,” said the good old count. 

And Grace, inexpressibly touched by his tone, threw her arms 
round his neck, and wept silently on his shoulder; Cousin 
Alvsleben, Frieda, and Gertrud using their handkerchiefs freely, 
and ejaculating : “ Man kann’s nicht glauben!” ‘ Wunderbar!” 
“Es geht mir an’s Herz!” “Sollst dich freuen!” 

“Well!” said Frau Alvsleben, at length pocketing her hand- 
kerchief, ‘‘ what is next to be done? We cannot hope to keep you 
in our little Zittau.” 

“ Alas, no!” cried Frieda ; “ your gain is our loss.” 

“What shall we do without you?” added Gertrud, a sort of 
joyous warmth in her voice not often to be perceived in its tones. 

“Oh, you must come and see us!” exclaimed Mrs. Frere, with 
affectionate earnestness. ‘‘I am sure it will give Grace the greatest 
delight to welcome such kind relatives and friends as you have 
proved yourselves, to her house. Ah! and dear cousin Alvysleben, 
such a house ! full of the most lovely objects of art, pictures, china— 
everything youcan think of! Indeed, it is very kind of my brother- 
in-law to be so friendly and helpful, when all these valuables are 
to go to Grace instead of his son. It would have been such a 
charming ménage for a young man about to marry—and I suppose 
Max will marry.” 

“ Perhaps he may marry and keep all the beautiful things still!” 
said Frau Alvsleben, with a significant look at Grace. “It was 


this Mr, Max Frere who was coming to pay you a visit, nicht 
wahr ?” 
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“Oh! you are-quite mistaken—nothing of the kind,” returned 
Mrs. Frere, interpreting her kinswoman’s look with the most frank 
unconcern. ‘“ Max was like a son and a brother in our house.” 

“ Nevertheless this great inheritance will make a difference in 
his views and wishes; though no doubt you will now expect a 
nobleman for Grace.” 

“Who, I suppose, is to have no choice in the matter,” put in 
the young lady herself, with a slight smile, though her face was 
still sad. She had drawn a chair beside the count, and passing 
her arm through his, leant her head against his shoulder, her 
attitude and aspect more suggestive of despondency than the 
exultation natural to a newly-made heiress. 

“Tell me then, my best of cousins,” resumed Frau Alvsleben, 
“how rich was our dear lost friend? How many thousand thalers 
had she? I never know your pounds and shillings.” 

“T do not know myself, but I suppose she must have had at 
least forty or fifty thousand pounds, to live as she did. How 
much is that in thalers, Uncle Costello ?” 

“Oh, about three hundred and fifty thousand,” said the count, 
after murmuring over a rapid calculation. 

“Du lieber Gott!” cried Frau Alvsleben; “it is a mine of 
wealth! I wish, my Gracechen, you would wed some good Saxon ; 
there is many a . 

But the door opening to admit Balfour, interrupted her. 

He stopped short on seeing the group formed by the count and 
Grace, and then advancing, exclaimed quickly : 

‘No more bad news, I hope ?” 

“Bad news!” screamed Cousin Alvsleben and her two daughters. 
“No, indeed! Come, congratulate our dear Grace ; she is the heir 
of all Lady Elton’s wealth—every thaler—three hundred and fifty 
thousand! Think of that!” 

Balfour stood a moment quite still, as if stunned, repeating in 
a mechanical way : 

“ What, all—all re 

Grace started up, and, coming to him, put her hand in his. 

“Oh, Maurice!” she said, “I cannot believe it: it almost 
frightens me.” 

‘An agreeable kind of fright, I imagine,” returned Maurice, 
with rather a constrained smile, while he pressed her hand almost 
painfully. 

Grace was silent—a little repelled by this unsympathetic 
answer, and returned to her seat by the count. 

“ Here is my brother-in-law’s letter, uncle, if you weuld like to 
look at it; and then give it to Maurice.” 
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The count drew out his glasses and perused the document 
with much attention, and then passed it on to Balfour, observing : 

“No mistake about that, faith! I congratulate you, mee 
darling.” 

Balfour read and folded up the epistle in silence, which amid 
the general clatter was not noticed by any one save Grace, who, 
watching him shyly under her drooped lashes, heard the general 
conversation a3 in a dream. 

Mrs. Frere was mildly magnificent, though too well bred and 
kind of heart to be boastful; but she was unbounded in her 
proffers of hospitality when Grace should be established in her 
town house. She looked forward with pleasure to introducing her 
relatives to the circle which would naturally gather round Grace, 
She only regretted their dear old friend Maurice Balfour was 
going away so soon and so far; otherwise, he well knew he would 
be a favoured guest. Perhaps, indeed, they might be travelling 
together, for they must get away as soon as possible. 

“T fear I must leave before you can possibly be ready,” returned 
Balfour, looking down and speaking gravely. 

“How!” “Going too!” “ Ach, we shall be quite deserted!” 
from the Dalbersdorf ladies; while Grace, looking up quickly, 


exclaimed: 


“But I thought you were not obliged to go immediately, 
Maurice ?” 

“T have been re-reading Darnell’s letter, and I believe it 
would be wiser of me to go at once,” he replied, still looking 
down. 

“Oh! pray do come with us!” cried Mrs. Frere. “ It is so nice 
to have a gentleman to travel with!” 

Grace kept silence. 

“T should of course be most happy to be your escort,” said 
Balfour, rousing himself with a sort of effort, “ and possibly I may ; 
it depends on what the post brings.” 

“ And, my friends,” cried Frau Alvsleben, “ come out all of you 
and take the evening meal with us at Dalbersdorf, and drive back 
in the moonlight. The day is too far spent todo much, save to 
answer your letters; and you will be too busy to do more than take 
a peep at us after.” 

“What do you say, Grace?” asked Mrs. Frere. “I think it 
would be very nice ; andas Cousin Alvsleben says, we shall have 
scarce time to do more than pay a hurried visit. Imagine what a 
quantity we shall have to do, for we must try to leave in a week.” 

Grace said : 

“Qh, let us go by all means.” 
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“But why trouble to pack up everything? Just go and leave 
all; you surely can come back again! You do not leave us for 
ever?” 

“T hope not indeed!” cried Grace warmly. 

Soon after this the count and his daughter departed in one 
direction, while Gertrud and Frieda went to do some shopping in 
the other ; Balfour, somewhat to Grace’s surprise, offering to escort 
them, alleging that Mrs. Frere and Grace would like to be left to 
write their letters in peace. 

No sooner were mother and daughter alone, than Grace, turning 
with much animation to Mrs. Frere, exclaimed: 

“ Mother dear, let us arrange what we are to doat once. I am 
more anxious than I can tell you to be in London, to settle every- 
thing, and know how things really are. Do not think me contra- 
dictory, but I cannot help feeling that Lady Elton has not such 
a quantity of money as Uncle Frere thinks. It will be riches to 
us, no doubt, whatever she has left: but do not, dear—do not 
expect too much. Will you write to Jimmy Byrne, while I answer 
Uncle Frere? I will tell him we shall start for London on—let 
me see, this is Thursday—on Wednesday next.” 

“Oh, Gracey, we shall never manage it.” 

“We must try, dear mother.” 

The memory of that day, its oppressive painful bewilderment, 
remained long with Grace. Her happy joyous anticipations of the 
freedom wealth confers, of the benefits to Mab and Randal, the 
comfort and repose for her dear mother which it would now be 
in her power to bestow—were shadowed by a conviction which 
pressed upon her with a vague, formless, yet irresistible weight, 
that this sudden accession of wealth had raised an insurmountable 
barrier between Maurice and herself. Whatever belief had arisen 
in her heart that he loved her with more than a brother’s love, he 
would never tell her now. She would scarce wish it. She felt 
that, in his place, she would not make a first declaration directly 
the object of her affections had inherited a large fortune; and so 
—nmust she lose him? Yes; unless some unforeseen combination 
of circumstances occurred, she must let him drift away, without 
stretching forth a hand to stay him. Then she knew how “ far 
above rubies,” above the highest fortune, was the love, the com- 
panionship of Maurice Balfour; and yet, through this noble gift 
of her lost friend, she might, probably would, lose him. 

The Abendbrod at Dalbersdorf was a repetition of many other 
evenings—some additional health-drinking and glass-clinking— 
warm, hearty, loudly-expressed rejoicing in her good fortune. 
Count Costello, elated and eloquent ; Cousin Alvsleben, Gertrud 
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and Frieda, loud in conjectures and suggestions; a proud smile 
of perfect content on the mother’s beloved face; scarcely con- 
cealed curiosity on the Verwalter’s part; and a struggle, evident 
to Grace, on Balfour’s to be lively and agreeable. 

It was surprising what a charm all the homely familiar details 
of supper, the evening routine, the aspect of the house and its 
simple surroundings, possessed that night for Grace. There she 
had first risen from the depression which had wrapped her in a 
grey mist from the day she left Dungar; there she had met with 
tenderness and sympathy ; there she had contrived to secure the 
pleasant, peaceful home which had restored her mother to tran- 
quillity and content. 

After supper, which had been rather early, Mab, who of course 
was of the party, begged Frieda to go to the Elfinwiese, and all 
save the count and Cousin Alvsleben agreed to the suggestion. 

It was a delicious evening in early June. The fields were fresh 
and fragrant; the young larches, sycamores, and beeches tenderly 
green against the sombre pines; the ground beneath the trees 
richly clothed with an endless variety of leaves and blossoms ; the 
soft evening air trilling with occasional strains of sweetest song 
from its feathered denizens. Mrs. Frere took Gertrud’s arm. 
The Verwalter and Mab gathered wild-flowers; and Grace 
walked between Frieda and Maurice—she was very still and 
silent. 

At the spring they halted; and Frieda proposed they should 
climb a small rocky eminence, at a short distance off, from which 
a good view of the sunset could be had. And then a change of 
front occurred—Grace at length finding herself alone with Balfour. 
She had lingered a moment by the well, not quite unintentionally, 
and Balfour waited for her. 

“How angry he must have been to have forgotten himself so 
completely!” he exclaimed abruptly, as if out of his thoughts. 

“ Who—what?” asked Grace; then colouring, as the memory 
of their last interview in this place came back to her, she added : 
“Yes, yes; Iremember. It was strange! ” 

“ But easy to be explained,” returned Balfour. “Iam glad he, 
Falkenberg, is away just now, otherwise—but I may do him 
injustice, and I cannot help pitying him.” 

“T do not think you need, Maurice: he is fanciful and—and 
sentimental ; but “ 

“But—Grace, you do not know men. You cannot fathom what 
may cause the deepest suffering—suffering that must not be shown, 
for which sympathy must not be asked.” 

“Why, Maurice?” asked Grace, her heart beating fast, her 
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pulse thrilling. “Why not ask for sympathy—unless indeed for 
something you are ashamed of ?” 

“Ah, I must not let myself talk sentiment!” said Balfour, 
trying to rally. ‘I hope life will now have little but sunshine 
for you. Suffering and mortification and such-like disagreeables 
ought to have no place in your vocabulary.” 

“Ah, Maurice!” cried Grace, with a sound as of tears in her 
voice, “ do you think that money can buy all I want? It is very, 
very little money can do for me.” 

“Yes; I don’t think you care much about grandeur or riches 
now. But it seems to be your destiny to have both; they will 
influence you in spite of yourself, and change you.” 

“Not to my fricnds—my old friends, dear Maurice,” pleaded 
Grace, the tears starting to her eyes. ‘“ You do not believe I 
would change towards—you?” She brought out the word with a 
lingering sweetness that made it a caress. 

‘““T believe there never was a truer, nobler heart than yours, 
Grace; and if we are not to meet again, you will rest in my 
memory as the dearest, best friend man was ever blest with. 
Whatever happens, remember that.” 

He caught her hand and kissed it, making a movement as if to 
draw her to him, which he arrested by a supreme effort over him- 
self, the result of that mastery of reason and conscience—the 
outcome in one direction of the complicated mechanism of modern 
training, which sometimes leads to the unwise suppression of 
natural impulse, when it is innocent and healthy. Had Balfour 
been less master of himself, his destiny and that of Grace might 
have been different. 

“Not meet again! Why should we not?” she asked, all 
quivering with fear and expectation. 

“ Ay, we may meet again; but never as we are now—as friends, 
comrades, equals. There—I cannot trust my own voice; I must 
remember what is due to you, and to myself.” 

These last words were uttered in a low but resolute tone, as a 
sudden turn of the road brought them upon Mab and the Verwalter, 
who were busy gathering some particular ferns which the former 
wished to take to England. 

The rest of the evening passed without any opportunity of 
private conversation. Balfour was somewhat silent, but amiably 
complaisant ; and parted with Mrs. Frere and her daughters at 
their own door, with a promise to let them know early the next 
morning what the post had brought forth. 
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Tue next day, Grace awoke with the same dull sense of impending 
evil which had haunted her since her uncle’s letter had brought 
“tidings of great joy ” to Mrs. Frere; and yet they were tidings 
which, but for one consideration, would have charmed and elated 
her. Grace warmly appreciated all the pleasure and indulgences 
money could buy, and beyond, the more exquisite delight of 
sharing her prosperity with those she loved; yet all this sunshine 
was clouded over by a dread, which was almost certainty, that 
“high fortune” brought her bitterest loss. 

She came forth from solitary musings in her own room, pre- 
pared to do battle with the difficulties of the day, and not to give 
up happiness without an effort to retain it. 

The warfare commenced on the threshold of her chamber, where 
stood Mab in scanty garments, having sought her sister when but 
half-dressed, to know if it was imperatively necessary for her to 
go to school that morning, because there was so much to do, and 
she had to pack her dolls and her dolls’ things. 

“Oh, indeed, Mab, you must go to school! we could do nothing 
while you are in the house. Go like a good girl, and a day or 
two before we start you shall pack all your things yourself—you 
shall indeed ; only let the mother and me get over the worst of 
the work first.” 

“You are a nasty, disagreeable, unkind thing!” returned Mab, 
swinging herself round, and setting her back against the wall. 
“IT know mammy would have let me stay at home, for she said, 
‘Let us ask Grace about it ;’ and it is all your fault.” 

“Mab dear, don’t worry; we have so much to do—pray be 
reasonable ! ” 

“No, I will not,” cried Mab resolutely. “Why should I? I 
am never let to do anything I like—not.a single thing!” 

“Whether you are or not, Mab, you must go to school to-day 
and to-morrow and the next day, so there is no use in making'a 
fuss about it. Go and put your clothes on; you ought to be 
ashamed of running about in your petticoat. Is my mother ready 
for her coffee ?” 

“T don’t know. Well, I shall tell them all at school that I am 
going to live in a grand house in England.” 

“Tell them what you like ; only, pray dress yourself! ” 

Grace went away to get breakfast ready, and Mab retired, 
growling, to her mother’s room. 

Mrs. Frere was still in a state of excitement, and talked more 
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than usual. She wanted to achieve herculean labours of packing 
and arrangement that very day, and thought Grace provokingly 
slow, because she went, as soon as Mab was gone, to the writing- 
table, to make a memorandum of what was to be done, and the 
people to be seen. 

“We shall get on much faster if we work methodically,” she 
returned; “and you, dear mother, will fidget yourself into a 
fever before we are ready to start, if you try to think of everything 
at once.” 

She had just finished writing, and stood with the paper in her 
hand reading its contents to Mrs. Frere, when Balfour entered 
unannounced. 

He was very pale, and there was a strange rigid look about his 
face, which struck Grace as a confirmation of her worst fears. 

“ Ah, Maurice!” cried Mrs. Frere cheerfully. 

“ Well!” said Grace, gazing at him almost with alarm. 

“The post has brought me the summons I expected,” returned 
Balfour, in a somewhat: husky voice; “I must leave to-day.” 

Grace dropped quietly into her chair, and kept her eyes fixed 
on the piece of paper which she twisted in her hands. 

“ That is too bad,” said Mrs. Frere cordially ; “I quite counted 
on you for an escort. Must you go, really? Is it imperative ? 
You may as well sit down and tell us all about it.” 

Balfour complied, throwing himself on the sofa near Mrs. 
Frere’s chair. 

“T have had an official despatch this morning, and find from it 
that I shall have more to do in London than I anticipated, and 
must not let my time run too short. Itis anawful wrench, but 
the sooner it is over the better.” 

He got up again, and walked to the windew and back. 

“When do you leave England?” asked Grace, with a degree of 
composure that astonished herself. 

“ About the first week in July ; it is not absolutely fixed—some 
ten days hence. You know Darnell’s firm have chartered the 
ship, so it is at their orders.” 

“We may see you in London, then?” said Grace; “we shall 
start on Wednesday.” 

“TI trust we may meet,” returned Balfour, pausing opposite, 
and letting his eyes dwell on her with inexpressible wistful sad- 
ness; “let us hope so—let us believe it is not quite good-bye. 
By Heaven, I can’t say good-bye! Mrs. Frere, I will see Jimmy 
Byrne. Should I have sailed before you arrive, I will leave a 
letter for you with him. Do you know, I must catch the twelve 
train, and it is now past eleven. Let me rob you of these,” he said, 
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turning hastily to the family photograph-book, and extracting 
the portraits of the mother and both daughters: “you will give 
them to me, will you not, to keep me company in the bush? And, 
Mrs. Frere, should we not meet again, you will answer my 
letters if I write? Don’t let me drift quite away from you 
again.” 

° « Of course I will write to you, my dear boy,” said Mrs. Frere 
kindly. ‘“ We can never forget you; can we, Grace?” 

“But it is not good-bye!” she exclaimed, with a sort of des- 
pairing energy, while she wondered how she kept from crying 
aloud with anguish; “we shall meet again in London. You will 
wait for us—you will wait, Maurice?” 

“ You know I dare not promise; but I do hope to see yon again 
and at any rate to hear of you. Dear Grace”—taking her hand 
—“T must not stay; I have left this visit to the last.” 

“But, poor Mab!” cried Grace, her heart beating to suffoca- 
tion, while she did not attempt to withdraw her hand, “how 
grieved she will be not to have seen you!” 

“TJ have been to her school, and begged permission to give her 
a parting kiss: poor little soul, she began to cry. Now, Mrs. 
Frere,” letting Grace’s hand go, and turning to her, “ adieu—I 
hope it is aw revoir. Do not forget your promise.” 

He took her hand, and the kind-hearted lady offered him her 
still fair cheek ; encouraged by which, Balfour bestowed a hearty 
hug upon her, then, again taking Grace’s hands, he kissed them 
more than once, and left the room without a word to her. Grace, 
pale and trembling, stood for a moment quite still, where he had 
left her ; then, by a sudden impulse, she darted through the window 
to the balcony, and looking down, watched Balfour as he issued 
forth into the street. He paused, and raised his eyes to hers—a 
look that never left her memory—a look so full of love and sorrow 
that she could scarce keep in the cry, “Come back to me, Maurice 
—come back!” 

But the force of custom, of pride, of timidity, was too strong 
for nature; and with a farewell wave of the hand, he passed on 
his way, and she “ saw him no more.” 

“Tam really sorry for Maurice, he is so nice and gentle—quite 
like another son to me. It is amazing he has not lost more of 
his gentlemanlike style, for his life seems to have been a strange 


one. I do hope we shall see him again before he leaves; don’t 
you, Grace?” 


But Grace was gone. 
The days which intervened between this abrupt parting and 
their own journey were exceedingly like a nightmare dream to 
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Grace. There was the same haunting sense of breathless hurry 
—the same almost agonised dread of “ being too late””—the same 
desperate strain to find things, and arrange things, and accom- 
plish impossibilities, which are peculiar to the class of visions in 
which one’s all depends on, say, being presented to some potentate 
who is only waiting to be gracious—and, lo! no efforts of mind or 
magic can evoke a court-dress. 

But the exertions and experiences of Grace Frere were more 
real and more successful. Largely helped by dear kind Frieda, 
who quite devoted herself to the friends she was about to lose, 
Grace contrived to be quite ready to start a day earlier than she 
hoped, in spite of cruel interruptions on the part of the high offi- 
cial ladies who persisted in paying ceremonious visits of condo- 
lence and congratulation combined. Mrs. Frere—hungering after 
the flesh-pots of Egypt, which may be modernised into rooms at 
the Langham, and all that is implied by that expression—was 
wonderfully active: and even Mab, relieved from her fears of being 
again shut up in Miss Timbs’s lodgings, was less obstructive than 
Grace anticipated. 

In the midst of packing, paying, and leavetaking, came a letter 
from Max to Mrs. Frere, friendly and judicious in tone. Grace 
felt pleased with him for addressing her mother instead of herself. 
After a few cordial words of congratulation, he went on: 

“At present I am quite unable to say what amount of property 
Lady Elton has left. She appears to have been singularly reticent 
as regards her investments and business matters; and I have not 
yet had time even to attempt an examination of the mass of papers 
through which I must wade ; some, I see, are only to be opened by 
Grace. By the time you arrive, I shall I hope have some more 
definite information. Let me have a line to say what day and 
hour you propose arriving in London, and I will be at the station 
to meet you. The sooner you are here the better. Lady Elton’s 
rooms’ are, you know, let to the end of next month, after which 
Grace will probably wish to reside there for the remainder of the 
unexpired term. Let me know if I can do anything for you; and 
believe me,” &c. &e. 

“ How nice and sensible Max always is,” said Mrs. Frere witha 
sigh. “Iam sure it is very fortunate for us to have such an exe- 
eutor. Of course, Grace, you will reside in those charming rooms ? 
The two small ones near the entrance would make a nice bed-and- 
sitting-room for Randal, when he returns. When do you think 
our letters will reach him ?” 

“Tt is impossible to say; he may be moving about. Will you 
write at once to Max, mother ?” 
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“Yes, dear; but couldn’t you write? Iam going with Frieda 
to settle about the school, and pay those accounts.” 

“Very well, mother; then I can stay at home all day.” 

As soon as Mrs. Frere and Frieda had departed, Grace sat down 
to write a few hasty lines to her cousin, intending when they were 
despatched to devote herself to packing the personal effects which 
were to accompany them, as there remained but two more days 
before their departure. Her brief epistle was quickly finished, 
and she was in the act of giving it to Paulina, who was constantly 
in tears since the break-up of the little household had been an- 
nounced, when the door bell rang sharply. 

“Ah, Paulina! I really cannot see another visitor; you must 
say I am very busy.” 

“Gewiss, mein Friulein,” replied the damsel, hastening to the 
door, and the next instant she called out, “ Ach, Gott! it is the 
Herr Baron, mein gnidiges Fraulein!” and before the words were 
well uttered, Falkenberg came in hastily, his sword clatter- 
ing behind him, instead of being hung up in the corridor with 
his usual deliberate care. He looked fierce and sombre, and had 
almost an alarming aspect. 

“Ach, du liebe liebe Grace!” he cried, throwing aside his cap 
and seizing her hand. ‘ What is this that I hear? thou art sud- 
denly become rich—rich beyond our dreams, and you leave us! 
How inexorably cruel is destiny !” 

He let her hand go, and threw himself on the sofa. Grace felt 
exceedingly uncomfortable and embarrassed. 

“This is an unexpected visit,” she said, trying to smile plea- 
santly ; “I thought we should have been obliged to leave without 
seeing you.” 

“Thought!” returned Falkenberg, starting up, walking to the 
window and back, and again throwing himself on the sofa—“ hoped, 
you had better say! You must know what my feelings must be 
at this most unexpected freak of fortune? To think that all my 
self-sacrifice has been in vain—that if I had followed the impulse 
of my heart to win yours, all would have prospered with me; and 
now, itis absolute frenzy to know that I have perhaps lost you?” 

Falkenber g, who spoke in German, covered his face in his hands, 
while his chest heaved. 

“Don’t talk so foolishly, Wolff, you know it is wrong—wicked, 
to speak like that. We have never been anything but friends, 
and never could have been anything else. According to your 
customs you are almost married to Gertrud, and it is an insult to 
make such speeches to me. If you intend to make a scene, I wish 
you would go away.” 
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“ But I am noé married to Gertrud—I may never be married to 
her ; and I have loved you and suffered (ach Gott, what suffering !) 
for you, till I nearly hated you for the misery you caused me— 
and you knew it. No woman could be near a man that loved her 
as I love, and not be conscious of it. Hear me, best beloved! you 
were not quite indifferent to me when you rode so boldly to bring 
me help. If there is a chance that I might touch your heart, by 
Heaven I will burst my bonds! You do not know the self-sacri- 
ficing devotion of German women,” he went on hurriedly, suddenly 
changing his place to one beside her, and catching her hand which 
she struggled to withdraw. “IfGertrud knew that a union with 
her would be fatal to my happiness, she could rise to heights of 
which you do not dream! She would set me free, and then—my 
head reels at the possibility of the bliss that——” 

“ You shall not go on,” cried Grace, indignantly wrenching her 
hand from him. ‘“ How dare you suppose, Baron Falkenberg, 
that even if I cared for you—which indeed I do not—I would 
consent to conduct so base and dishonourable! I wish you would 
understand that I am not and never was in love with you, And 
though I did like you very well, I am compelled to despise you 
for talking such wicked nonsense! Go away, and recover your 
senses. You ought to be thankful to find a kind true-hearted 
girl like Gertrud, willing to give you herself and all she has.” 

“Ah!” returned Falkenberg, with cynical effrontery ; “but I 
want you and all you have! You must know that what I feel for 
you is real passion, apart from every thought of wealth. Had I been 
rich enough to indulge my own wishes, do you think I would 
have hesitated about seeking you for my wife? You are a 
creature for whom I would commit a crime! and you are cold and 
unmoved—hard as your nation ever is; but,” pacing the room to 
and fro, “ I know the secret of your indifference. Balfour! From 
the moment you first named his name, I felt he would be my rival— 
my successful rival.” 

“There could be no rivalry between you,” said Grace, with 
dignity; “your position rendered, or ought to have rendered, 
rivalry impossible.” 

“T will seek out Balfour,” continued Falkenberg, still pacing 
furiously to and fro. “I will tell him that mine is a prior claim. 
I loved you from the first, while he, no doubt, from his intimacy 
with Lady Elton, knew of her intentions.” 

“You cannot seek him,” returned Grace coolly. “He has left 


Zittau for London on his way to Australia, and probably we may 
not see him for years.” 


“Ts this true?” cried Falkenberg, stopping short and apparently 
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much struck. “ You do not love him then, if you let him go!— 
now when you could give him wealth as well as joy, you are not 
the woman to hold your hand, ¢f you loved. But you are right,” 
eyeing her closely ; “ what could you know of his life for the long 
years passed out of your sight? How can you tell what entangle- 
ment may hamper him—what ties in distant lands may hold him, 
and account for his extraordinary self-control and coldness ?” 

“ Wolff,” said Grace, in a voice low and concentrated, which yet 
seemed to touch and silence him, “if in the intimacy which I 
suppose exists between men, Maurice Balfour has confided to you 
more than he could or would tell us, do not betray him—do not be 
a traitor to your friend as well as your fiancée. Maurice may not 
be wiser or more prudent than other men; but he is honest and 
true, and I will always believe him worthy of esteem and regard 
and——” 

“ And,” interrupted Falkenberg, turning white, while a gleam 
of hatred and anger shone in his eyes, “ you love him! my hint 
of his possible engagement —marriage—Heaven knows what, struck 
home ; your face tells truth. But he is gone, and I have failed, 
while you are wretched! Yes, I will leave you”—she had pointed 
to the door with a gesture of dismissal—“I will strive to conquer 
this madness; and the thought that you too have thrown away 
happiness will be some help. You will not soon find another to 
love you as intensely as I do. Adieu, Grace—adieu.” 

He flung out of the room, leaving her quivering with anger, 
with outraged feeling, and above all with asharp terror lest the 
entanglement at which he hinted might be a fact of which he was 
cognisant. 

Still the dominant idea, to get away to London as soon as pos- 
sible, had force enough to goad her into action again, and she was 
hard at work when her mother and Frieda returned. 

They had met Falkenberg, who told them he was obliged to go 
to the Caserne on regimental business, and feared he could not 
be at Dalbersdorf till next morning, when he would accompany 
Gertrud to pay a farewell visit to Mrs. Frere, for he had only 
forty-eight hours’ leave. 

At last, the trying week of haste and nervous eagerness was 
over, the last box strapped, the last flying visit to pleasant Dal- , 
bersdorf paid—Grace feeling vexed with herself that the absorbing 
desire to be on the wing stifled the wish she would otherwise 
have had to take a more deliberate farewell of the old house and 
its picturesque surroundings; but there seemed no room for any- 
thing in her heart save the craving to reach London before Maurice 
left it: and if he had hurried away sooner than she expected, it 
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would be strong presumptive evidence that Falkenberg’s insinua- 
tions were no random shots. 

That gentleman had paid the promised visit in company with 
his Braut and mother-in-law elect, on which occasion he had been 
kindly courteous—all that he ought to be—yet tinged perceptibly 
(at least to Grace) with a degree of coldness and want of ease. 

Gertrud, however, was gay and even gushing; while Frau 
Alvsleben announced with evident satisfaction that the wedding 
was now fixed for the 1st or 2nd of August, about six weeks off. 

“And, mein Liebe! you must come back to be with us then,” 
said Gertrud, putting her arm round Grace. “Imagine a wedding 
at Dalbersdorf without you! and what is the cost of a journey to 
a millionaire like you ?” 

Grace made a complaisant but evasive answer, and was infinitely 
relieved when both Braut and Bréutigam departed. 

The real grief was to part from Uncle Costello. The kind old 
man too was greatly affected, and ardent were the promises exacted 
and given that he would come and visit them in England. Grace’s 
last look and wave of the hand, as they steamed out of the station, 
were for him. 


Cuarter XLYI. 


Ir was a damp, heavy, drizzling day, when after a journey only a 
shade less trying than her last, Grace and her charges arrived in 
London. - Doubly wearied by the toil of travel, and the constant 
ebb and flow of hope and fear in the current of her thoughts, Grace 
never believed she would be so pleased to see Max Frere as she 
was on first catching sight of him among those persons who were 
awaiting the train. 

“Welcome back to England, aunt,” he said pleasantly as he 
handed Mrs. Frere out of the carriage. “Ah, Mab! why, you have 
grown a great girl! Grace, you look very tired. Do you expect 
any one?” for she looked round undisguisedly, as if in search of 
something.” 

“Oh, no! Only I thought, perhaps, Jimmy Byrne might be 
here!” 

“T don’t fancy he could get away in the morning; but I saw 
him yesterday, and he will call upon you this evening. Now, let 
us see after your luggage.” 

This was not difficult, as Mrs. Frere had left all the heavier 
part of her baggage to be sent vid Hamburg; and Max soon 
secured the services of a couple of porters, with the nonchalant 
command he generally exercised over his inferiors, while he gave 
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- his arm to Mrs. Frere and did not bestow too much attention to 
Grace, who was greatly moved at the sight of him, remembering 
how they had last met in the presence of the dear friend she should 
never see again ; and Max seemed to understand her. 

“ How will you manage about the cabs?” he said, as the porters 
had called up two. “Mrs. Frere, you and Mab had better go 
together, and I will accompany Grace as far as the Mansion House. 
I am sorry to say Iam too much engaged to go farther with you; 
but I shall see you this evening.” 

“Very well; and thank you, dear Max. Will you tell the man 
where to go—the Langham ?” 

“No: the Hyde Park Hotel. It is quieter, and close to us. I 
thought you would like it better.” 

“ Follow,” said Max to the driver, “and stop at the corner of 
King William Street.” 

He jumped in, and they were off—Grace absolutely dizzy with 
anxiety and repressed feeling. If Maurice was in London, he 
would have come to meet them; if he was not— Chaos was come 
again.” And she must wait till Jimmy Byrne came before the 
terrible question could be solved. So absorbed was she that she 
scarcely felt the awkwardness of being alone with Max. She did 
not notice how intently, but guardedly, he watched her. She only 
thought of what that evening would bring forth. 

The roar of the mighty life-stream on which their vehicle was 
borne along, chilled and appalled her; for to no one does the 
immensity of London seem so immense as to an inhabitant who has 
been absent long enough to get unaccustomed to it; and during 
her late visit Grace had scarcely seen the city. Then it was so 
awfully desolate to think that there was no Lady Elton to welcome 
and befriend her; only the dread of showing weakness before Max 
kept her from the relief of tears. That she was rich and inde- 
pendent she could not realise as she sat silently beside her cousin, 
neither able to hear the other, even had they tried to speak, so 
great was the roar of the human tide. At length, on reaching a 
short stretch of asphalte, Max exclaimed : 

“You look awfully cut up, Grace; what has been the 
matter?” 

“Oh, nothing; butI feel so keenly, on coming here, that I shall 
never see her more, as if I had no friend in this great fearful 
town.” 

“But you have,’ said Max gently. “My father and myself wish 
to be your best, as we are your nearest friends.” 

Ah! if Max had thought it worth while to have met her and 
spoken such words to her some fifteen months ago, how different 
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everything might have been! ‘This idea just flashed across her, 
but it was all of no importance now. 

“You are very good,” she returned ; “ but no friend can ever be 
to me what she was.” 

“But you are not elated at the fortune that has fallen to your 
share? You seem more like a mourner than one who has inherited 
—well, a good property.” 

“Tam very, very glad to have escaped poverty, I assure you, 
Max, though we have really always been quite comfortable ; but, 
then, it is well to be rich for others as well as for one’s self.” 

“Perhaps so; but you must not be regardless of yourself. I 
am going to give you heaps of good advice. Come, Grace, will 
you have me for your friend and consulting counsel, if for nothing 
else? You see I am ready to accept your terms.” 

“Thank you, Max; I shall be grateful for your help in many 
ways.” 

“Very good ; I understand the compact. I am sorry tosee you 
look so depressed, dear cousin.” He took her hand and pressed it 
lightly, and then they got on rough pavement again. 

“Would you like to get into your mother’s cab?” asked Max, 
as that vehicle stopped at the place indicated. 

“No, thanks; I prefer being alone.” 

“T will be with you about nine; meantime, do rest yourself. 
You look terribly done up.” 

He raised his hat, and, pausing to say a word to Mrs. Frere, he 
passed out of sight into the crowd. 

The long drive to the neighbourhood of the Marble Arch was 
at once tedious and rapid to Grace: and she was thankful to alight 
and escape from herself, though it was by her own wish she had 
made the transit alone. 

This arrival in London was very different from the last. So 
soon as they stopped at the door of the quiet private hotel which 
Max had selected, forth came obsequious waiters to assist the 
ladies to alight, to carry their bags and packages, to pay the 
drivers with generous readiness, to wave the newcomers with 
reverential gestures into the interior, where stood the master or 
manager, bland, benign, white chokered, impressively respectful, 
enough to make inexperienced guests feel an awe of themselves. 

And then what dainty, comfortable bed-chambers, and what 
a cheerful sitting-room adjoining, with a pleasant peep of the 
Park! 

“Mr. Frere’s butler was round here just now, ma’am, to know 
if you had arrived. If these rooms do not answer, ’m, there is a 
suite on the other side of the staircase——” 
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“These will do very well,” interupted Mrs. Frere. ‘“ What do 
you say, Grace—are you satisfied ?” 

“ Yes, quite.” 

« And I am very hungry,” suggested Mab. 

“Of course, dear; pray let us have breakfast or luncheon as 
soon as you can.” 

“Yes, ’m. Cold fowl and tongue, ’m—cutlets or cold lamb— 
a little fruit?” 

“That will be nice,” ejaculated Mab, who was enthralled by the 
view of the busy street beneath. 

“Mother,” said Grace, who, after inspecting their rooms, had 
stopped quite still in one of the windows gazing away into 
vacancy, “ I should like to send a note to Jimmy Byrne, to make 
sure of his coming this evening. You know how modest and 
unassuming he is, and if he thinks Max is to be here he will not 
come.” 

“Very well, dear,” returned Mrs. Frere placidly, in the pleni- 
tude of her content—she would have said “Very well” to almost 
any proposition—* I must say this seems a most comfortable house, 
and a very agreeable coming back. I dare say we shall be better 
here than at the Langham. Are you too tired, my love, to go out 
after luncheon ? because I am very anxious to get proper mourn- 
ing, and to see about securing a maid. You must have a maid, 
and indeed I should like a French bonne for Mab; perhaps they 
might recommend us a nice maid here.” 

“Perhaps so,” returned Grace vaguely. 

She had found her writing materials, and was scribbling a few 
lines in haste to Jimmy: yet, though feverish with anxiety, she 
could not write the name which was perpetually sounding in her 
heart; but she knew that Jimmy would not answer without 
saying if Maurice Balfour had sailed or not—perhaps he would 
enclose Balfour’s letter, if he had one. Ah—what an if! 

The note signed, sealed, and despatched, Grace escaped to the 
quiet of her own room to make the toilette so necessary after 
their night journey. 

After luncheon or breakfast, Mrs. Frere was gently persistent 
in her determination to have “nice mourning;” but as Grace 
pleaded headache and extreme fatigue, she suggested going with 
Mab, observing that as she was afraid of the crossings—and she 
supposed they need not think of every penny now—she would like 
to drive, and probably the best and most economical plan would 
be to have a brougham from the hotel. She therefore started 
cheerfully, leaving Grace to do battle alone. For a long time 
she sat with clasped hands, living over the past six weeks— 
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recalling all the subtle indications of regard and tenderness which 
Balfour had permitted to escape him; wondering, if he really 
cared for her, why he forsook her—yet half understanding it ; 
wondering if it could be possible that Wolff von Falkenberg’s 
cruel insinuations were true. At the moment they were first 
uttered, she rejected them as utterly false; but the curse of 
calumny is that it clings: though the insect cloud of insinuation 
can be waved out of sight in an instant, it is but to gather and 
sting afresh. It was quite possible that in those four or five years 
of separation, anything might have occurred. The best of men 
were at times weak or wild or stupid; and if Maurice thought 
himself bound in honour to do anything he would do it at any 
risk. If he was hopelessly entangled she could but grieve for him, 
and pray that he might outlive his trammels: but 

A knock at the door—enter the waiter. 

“Tf you please, ’m, the gentleman was out; but as soon as he 
returns he shall have the note.” 

“Thank you,” said Grace mechanically. 

It was in vain, then, her attempt to curtail her time of probation ; 
she must wait and endure. So, withasort of desperate resolution, 
she drew forth her writing materials, and indited a general epistle 
to Cousin Alvsleben. She felt ashamed of being so absorbed in 
her own selfish feelings. It was so weak, just what she would 
despise in Frieda—dear, kind, simple Frieda. And so she battled 
with herself till Mrs. Frere returned, followed by the obsequious 
waiter laden with neat small light-brown paper parcels, and Mab 
looking radiant. 

“Tt is quite a treat to do shopping here,” said Mrs. Frere, un- 
tying her bonnet-strings, and sitting down on the sofa; “they 
have such lovely things at Jay’s—most tempting! But we have 
been very prudent, have we not, Mab? I ordered a black silk for 
myself, just trimmed with crape—not too deep, you know, that 
would look affected. And I saw such a lovely costume, black silk 
grenadine, with crape and bugles, and a bonnet to match; the 
whole thing not quite fifteen guineas—the very thing for you, 
Grace. I told the man to bring it up this evening for you to try 
on. You are really too indifferent to dress, my love—and now 
you need not stint yourself. Do you know, I dare say the people 
here can tell us of a maid.” 

“Yes, mother dear; but before we do anything, let us hear 
what Max has to tell, and ascertain what we may really spend,” 
returned Grace, looking through her letter, crossing her t’s and 
dotting her i’s, and putting it into its envelope. 

“You are always such a prudent puss,” said Mrs. Frere com- 
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placently ; “you will hardly know how to conduct yourself as 
becomes an heiress. I quite long to see Max this evening. By- 
the-by, had we not better order dinner, or a meat tea, or some- 
thing? It is past five o'clock: Mr. Byrne will not have dined.” 

“Yes, yes, dear mother. Ring the bell, Mab. Let us have tea 
after our old Albert Crescent style.” 

“T am afraid they will think us very shabby—eh, dear ?” 

“Oh no; ladies are not expected to feast.” 

“T wonder,” said Mrs. Frere, when the order had been given, 
and the waiter dismissed—‘“ I wonder if Maurice Balfour is still 
in London? I should think he would hardly have started 
yet?” 

“Hardly so soon,” said Grace, with a sigh. “If he has, Jimmy 
will have a letter for you.” 


“Oh, he may have forgotten to write, in the hurry of 
departure.” 






It was still early when Jimmy Byrne was ushered in, and he 
was received with the utmost warmth. 

“Ah, Mrs. Frere, ma’am, Iam proud and delighted to see you! 
Miss Grace, dear, sure there never was one would grace a fortune 
better or deserve it more than yourself! But you are not looking 
so well as I would wish. Well, Miss Mabel; why you are quite 
a young lady!” 

“And how glad we are to see you, Jimmy !” cried Grace, hold- 
ing his hand in both hers. “Now that poor dear Lady Elton is 
gone, I feel more than ever that you are our only friend in 
London.” 

“ Bedad, Miss Grace, you will find friends enough now ; indeed 
you always found them at your need, and no wonder.” 

Then, after exchanging a few sentences respecting the sudden 
turn of fortune’s wheel, the sense of which scarce reached Grace’s 
comprehension, Jimmy broke out with : 

“Oh, Mrs. Frere, ma’am, I quite forgot—I have a letter here 
from your friend Mr. Balfour! Poor fellow, he sailed this after- 
noon. Where is it?” rummaging one pocket after another. “No; 
it isn’t there. Well, now, it’s not often I do such a stupid thing, 
but in the flurry of coming out I have just left it shut up in my 
desk ; but I'll post it for you, ma’am, the first thing to-morrow 
morning.” 

“Oh, thank you, that will do very well. I dare say it is just a 
word of good-bye; he told me he would write.” 

“ Ay, indeed ; I declare he is an elegant young man, but greatly 
changed since I saw him before with Mr. Randal—he was so 
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white and downcast! *Deed I doubt if it’s a healthy place over 
there in Germany. Miss Grace dcesn’t look like herself.” 

“What was the matter with Maurice Balfour? ” asked Grace, 
forcing berself to speak, and hearing her own voice as if it 
belonged to somebody else. 

“Faith, I don’t know! He used to come up to my place every 
evening, and sit there dead quiet—he that was the height of 
good company ; and I am sure he was always that kind. Before 
he went, he gave me an elegant pipe and a lot of books—new 
ones, faith!—‘Freeman’s Essays’ and some of Maine’s works, 
just a treasure of reading; and made me promise to write to him. 
I can’t tell you how kind and friendly he was.” 

“But he is gone!” said Grace, and started at the despair in 
her own tones, wondering that the others too did not recognise 
in it the wail of expiring happiness. 

“He is so, Miss Grace,” returned Jimmy, stealing a curious, 
loving, uneasy glance at her from under his shaggy brows; “ and 
a capital appointment he has got for a young fellow that has to 
work his way. He will have to be there three or four years— 
maybe settle altogether; yet I cannot help feeling sorry he is 
gone.” 

Then they sat down to tea. Mrs. Frere was lively and hospi- 
table; Mab in uproarious spirits; and Jimmy joyful over the 
good fortune of his adored young lady; while Grace, as usual, 
“poured out,” and said a few words from time to time to avert 
notice, while her brain seemed suddenly converted into a mechanism 
incapable of producing any other idea, any other form of words, 
except “He is gone!” And her heart seemed dying, dying— 
hopeless ! 

This afternoon, this very afternoon—why it was possible they 
might have met that morning, had he willed it! She could have 
moaned in her agony. And in another hour Max would be 
there; and she must be composed, and hear and understand all 
his explanations about her fortune, and make plans, and evade 
Max Frere’s keen and curiously sympathetic observation. 

“ Mother, my head 7s so bad ; I must go and bathe it with eau- 
de-Cologne. You know I must get it clear for Max this evening. 
Thave no idea as yet, Jimmy, what I have inherited, and I feel all 
in the dark.” 

“ Ahem !—just so; and I’m told her ladyship’s investments 
were all in foreign stocks; so nobody knows much about them, 
which is awkward. But you have two good men at your back in 
Mr. Frere and his son,” Jimmy said as Grace passed out of the 
room. 
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A short quarter of an hour in silence and solitude gave Grace 
a chance of rallying her forces. The fact that all uncertainty 
was ended, though so miserably, gave her a certain amount of 
courage and composure. Nothing now remained but patient 
endurance: to fold the robe of concealment with dignity close 
around the wounded, desolate, but not slaughtered, love which she 
yet could cherish, because she never doubted the worth of its 
object. 

“Gracie, dear; are you better? Do come in and see Max. 
Jimmy is just going too.” 

“Grace rose, without answering, gave a touch or two to her 
hair, saw that her face only looked pale. She had shed no tears, 
and followed Mab to the sitting-room, where she found Max in the 
act of placing some papers on the table, and Jimmy taking 
leave. 

“Come again soon,” said Grace, giving him her hand. “ Re- 
member, I want you more than ever; come to-morrow evening.” 

“Well, there’s no knowing what you may be wanting to do to- 
morrow, Miss Grace, dear, so don’t you wait in, on no account; 
but I'll call round about seven, anyhow; and I wish you a good- 
evening, Mrs. Frere—good-bye, Miss Mab.” 

Mab darted to his side, away from Max, with whom she had 
been talking, and drew Jimmy’s head down to her, whispering 
something eagerly in his ear. 

“Ay, to be sure; I will, never you fear ” Jimmy was 
beginning in audible tones, when a small hand was imperiously 
pressed against his mouth, and Mab escorted him to the door, in 
order to exchange some last words on the landing. 

“Are you sure you are not too tired for business to-night, 
Grace?” asked Max, with a sharp look at his cousin, after the 
door closed on Jimmy Byrne. 

“T am far too much interested to feel the fatigue, Max; re- 
member, I am as yet all in the dark. Mother, had not Mab 
better go to bed, as we are going to talk of business, and it is 
past nine?” 

“Tam not a bit sleepy ; why may I not hear? I will not say 
a word,” 

But the sense of the house was against her; even Mrs. Frere 
was anxious she should go, and to facilitate matters accompanied 
her to her room. 

“Grace,” said Max, directly they were alone, “let me tell you 
before my aunt returns, that I am afraid she will be awfully dis- 
appointed. Isay she will be, for I see you are in a present con- 
dition of doubt, and by no means elated. Do you know, we begin 
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to think that Lady Elton has left little or nothing except her 
furniture, jewels, and clothes; for the last ten days we have been 
looking through her papers, and we find no trace of property, 
except one small investment. She has left no debts, apparently, 
and her affairs seem in perfect order—but——” He paused. 

“Tam very sorry, on my mother’s account,” returned Grace, 
quietly, “and it seems very strange si 

Here Mrs. Frere re-entered the room, smiling in anticipation 
of delightful revelations about to be made of riches far beyond 
even her “ great expectations.” 

“ Now then, suppose I read the will to you,” said Max, as hig aunt 
seated herself in an easy-chair. “ It is short and simple enough ;” 
and he proceeded to skim rapidly the technical preamble, dwelling 
with clear enunciation on the absolute and succinct bequests. 

After a small legacy to Luigi, another to her maid, an antique ring 
to Mr. Frere, a cabinet and a pair of vases, which he had always 
admired, to her nephew, Maxwell Frere, as a token of regard, 
Lady Elton bequeathed the whole of her property, real and 
personal, to Grace Frere, eldest daughter of the late Colonel 
Joscelyn Frere. 

“That is the gist of the matter,” said Max, laying down the 
paper, “and constitutes you residuary legatee.” 

“A true friend—a good woman,” said Mrs. Frere, a good deal 
affected, and putting her handkerchief to her eyes. 

Grace, who kept very still and quiet, asked to look at the 
document, and observed: “It was signed then while I was in 
London last April.” 

“ Yes—about a week before she started with you for Germany.” 

** And did you know ?” 

“That I was her executor? Yes; but not that you were her 
residuary legatee till the day she left.” 

“ And now, dear Max,” said Mrs. Frere, beaming out upon them 
from the temporary eclipse of her handkerchief, “ Grace would like 
to know, at least to have an idea of, the probable amount of 
property our dear friend has left—what income for instance.” 

“T am sorry to say,” began Max, as his aunt paused in the 
effort to put a leading question, “that we can find little or no 
property of any description. There are two thousand pounds in 
Indian railway debentures, bought many years ago, so they pay a 
very good percentage, there is a balance of something over two 
hundred and fifty at the bankers. There are a lot of things in 
her rooms that will sell pretty well, some furniture—and there 


don’t seem to be any debts—but beyond this I don’t think there 
is a farthing.” 
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Mrs. Frere’s face had grown more and more dismayed and 
horror-struck while Max spoke, and now indignation lit up her 
eyes with unusual fires. 

“But, Max, she could not have spent less than a thousand or 
fifteen hundred a year! Where has all that gone to? It is too 
soon to get to the bottom of everything, but it is impossible that 
there is not a large fortune somewhere.” 

“Just what I thought,” returned Max kindly. “But I am 
afraid I can partly explain the reason. It seems from what 
Messrs. Greenwood, her solicitors, tell me (which is fully corro- 
borated by entries in her cash-book), that some time ago she sunk 
nearly all her capital in a life annuity. I remember she had been 
very ill somewhere in the north of Italy about that time; but 
even allowing for this, she must have got rid of a great deal of 
money somehow. I am exceedingly sorry for Grace’s disappoint- 
ment, my dear aunt, but she cannot count on more than between 
three and four thousand pounds, taking everything into considera- 
tion. It is most extraordinary, my father cannot make it out; he 
is dreadfully shocked. In short, is inclined to doubt, that, 
having been guilty of such mysterious crimes against the Majesty 
of Mammon, the deceased was deserving of Christian burial. 
There may.be some explanation in the papers directed to you 
specially, Grace.” 

“Tt is too cruel and wicked,” cried Mrs. Frere, her delicate 
cheek flushing. “There has been some frightful conspiracy to 
defraud my dear Grace. Depend upon it, those horrid solicitors have 
juggled away a quantity of money. I feel convinced they have. 
No one else had anything to do with it, and it is your duty, 
Max, both as executor and nearest of kin, to unmask their villany 
and recover my poor plundered child’s property.” 

Max looked at her half amused, half in pity, slightly elevating 
his eyebrows. 

“Tam not surprised that you are vexed,” he said, “ but I think 
you will find that no one is to blame except Lady Elton herself.” 

“Who had certainly a right to do what she liked with her own,” 
said Grace, who had listened in singular silence, considering that 
it was her own fortune that was under discussion. “Ido not 
know why, but I never anticipated riches from this bequest. 
What do these two thousand pounds yield, Max—I mean what 
income ?” 

“They pay six per cent.” 

“To think,” resumed Mrs. Frere, carried quite out of her ordi- 
nary quiet and soft composure, “ of being dragged away from our 
happy, comfortable home in Germany for a miserable trifle like 
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this! deluded with hopes too bright to last. It is our fate, I 
suppose ; poverty and obscurity seem to be our lot—and I can 
bear it if it is the will of Heaven. But not to see the man who 
ought to be her friend and champion sitting down tamely, to let 
Grace be robbed by unprincipled wretches, without striking a 
blow in her defence! And what a disappointment to my poor 
Randal, who has not yet received my joyful letter!” 

“Gad! you all seem to appropriate Grace’s fortune so com- 
pletely,” cried Max, a little impatiently, “that Ido not wonder at 
her indifference in the matter.” 

“Tt is theirs as much as mine, Max, and I am not indifferent, 
only I feel ill and tired; I think I have caught cold, my chest 
pains me.” 

“What will they say in Zittau?” continued Mrs. Frere. 
“They will think us all impostors. Why, we are very little better 
off than we were. It is too cruel after all my hopes.” 

The poor lady burst into real tears, and sobbed aloud. 

“Dear mother,” said Grace coming to her side, gently, lovingly, 
yet with a certain listlessness which struck Max as a new and 
strange characteristic in her manner, “I cannot bear to see you 
so grieved. Had we not imagined great wealth, how delighted 
we should have been with what really is ours; it is an important 
addition to our income, and besides, there will be much that is 
useful—and—do try to look at the best side.” 

“Best!” cried poor Mrs. Frere, “there is no best! But I am 
not fit company for two such philosophers as you and your cousin. 
I am only fit to be by myself,” rising; “so good-night, Max, and 
remember, I solemnly charge you to defend the cause of the 
fatherless against the machinations of villains,’ with which 
tremendous peroration Mrs. Frere hastily left the room. 

“My poor dear mother,” said Grace, looking after her; “it is 
more than she can bear! I hope, Max, you do not mind anything 
she has said in the bitterness of her disappointment ?” 

“Not I; not the very least. Iam deucedly sorry myself; but, 
Grace, I am more concerned at your uwnconcern than anything 
else. I am afraid you are very unwell, or something has 
happened——” 

“Oh no!” she returned, with a smile which sent a curious 
thrill of pain through her self-possessed worldly cousin ; “I think 
I have a bad cold. I shall keep in bed to-morrow. I suppose I 
need not see any one. You can do everything without me; and 
after, we must leave this hotel, Max, it is too costly, you know,” 
her pale face flushing crimson and then growing white again. 
“T have debts, too, of my own to pay.” 
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“Do not think of that—at least do what will make you most 
content; above all, look on me as your friend, trust me, believe 
in me.” 

“T think you are very good to me, but, I really do not feel as 
if I could speak or understand any more! The day after to- 


morrow, if you can spare time, let us talk over everything. 
Good-night, Max.” 


“ Good-night.” 

















Spring Greeting. 


Arter long frost, when winds breathed soft and mild, 


Some early violets brought a beggar’s child. 


Alack a day! that Misery must bring 


The first sweet greeting of the coming Spring. 


And yet the pledge of beauteous days in store 


Out of Misfortune’s hand is valued more. 


So to our sons, our tribulation brings 


Spring greeting of the day of better things." 
LENAU. 


Translation by C. B. 














Sucidents of Cravel. 


Nor one of the least amusing features in travelling, and living 
much abroad, is the frequent encounter of curious specimens of one’s 
fellow-creatures. Perhaps America sends forth more humorous and 
original characters than almost any other nation. The Yankee, as a 
tule, is so much more entertaining than the eccentrics from other 
parts of the world; he is so acute, so anxious to see everybody and 
everything of note, so indefatigable in searching for all he desires to 
be acquainted with, so little trammelled by conventionality, or with 
the proper phraseology to be used in visiting works of art, and 
generally he is very genuine, though not always free from 
vulgarity. 

“Guess you've bin to the galleries, Ma’am,” inquired a gaunt- 
looking Yankee of a lady, who with her daughter entered the salon 
of one of the hotels in Florence on the Lung’ Arno. 

“ And guess you've seen the Venus of Medecis?” continued he, 
warming his long legs before the wood fire, of which he had taken 
complete possession. No one else was in the room but himself and 
the newcomers. 

The lady, one of my acquaintances, was startled at being so 
familiarly addressed by a man to whom she had hitherto scarcely 
spoken, and who had only arrived at the hotel a few days previously. 

“Yes ! we have just returned from the Uffizi, though we have been 
there many times already, and of course have seen the Venus de’ 
Medici,” she courteously answered. 

“ Ah! I came to see the galleries too, kinder European tour, you 
know,” pursued he with his nasal twang. “I’m through with England 
and France, and I shall do Rome and Italy, slick off, while some folks 
are thinking about it. I’ve been into a hundred and fifty churches 
already ; but I’ve other business on hand, a sight more important. 
The fact is,” added he, confidentially, pointing his finger significantly 
towards the window, “I’ve got some swine over there in America, a 
pretty considerable number of servants, and I want some one as ’ll go 
well in harness with me, and help manage them—a wife I mean. I 
ain’t yet seen a female that ‘Il suit my purpose, but I’ve no doubt I 
shall soon find the right article, for I’m wide-awake, still it ain’t 
satisfactory to waste time when you wanted to home.” 

The lady was moving away, not being much interested in these 
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particulars, when the Yankee turned sharp round, and faced her, say- 
ing, as he touched her arm to detain her : 

“ Well—now—I'm thinking! I don’t see why you shouldn’t do. 
You're no Venus, it’s true, but you’re kinder imposing-looking, and a 
widder, I’m told. I’m sureI’ve no objection, if you’ve none; now-— 
don’t say no, you'll not meet with this kind of a thing in an everyday 
walk. . . . Got any more of those,” continued he, pointing in the 
direction of her daughter. 

My friend drew herself up haughtily, and said : “ Do I understand 
that you are speaking of my daughter ?” 

“Sure-ly! Well you can bring her along with you. [I'll do the 
right thing by her, set her up, and get her a good husband with 
plenty of dollars!” And while the ladies were moving towards the 
door after a cold and distant bow, he added : 

“ You'd better think over it ; take my word for it, you'll not often 
have such a chance. You can inquire at my banker’s; my name’s 
pretty well known—my name’s Johnson, and Stivell is my banker.” 

Preposterous as this scene may appear, the description of it is not 
at all exaggerated, and the exact words are used in which this 
ludicrous proposal of marriage was made. _It was so difficult to con- 
vince the Yankee that such a wonderful piece of luck was not appre- 
ciated, that the lady was obliged to take refuge in her room, and 
avoid the table d’hote for a few days, so impossible was it to convince 
him that she was not likely to be moved by his advances, brilliant 
though the opportunity might seem to him. 

Some years ago, I was at Stockholm, and chose a sunny morning 
to visit one of the King’s beautiful palaces a few miles from the city. 
The excursion was made in a steamer which started before seven, 
allowing little or no time for breakfast. “ No matter,” thought I, “I will 
take it on board.” For the first half-hourI revelled in the soft, fresh 
air, and enjoyed the charming scenery on either bank of the Malare ; 
but at length my appetite reminded me that it must be satisfied, and 
I went downstairs to the salon. On looking for the carte I found 
that bread, cheese and sardines were the main features of the repast, 
and I could not help exclaiming to the waiter : 

“What! nothing but bread-and-cheese and sardines! This is very 
sorry fare, and I cannot partake of it. I like Sweden,” I continued, 
«and the Swedes, but I do not admire their diet.” 

“But that is exactly what we pride ourselves on,” said a military- 
looking man, who had been listening to my remarks. 

“Well ! ofcourse these things are matters of taste,” I observed, 
and quietly ordered rolls and coffee. However, the Swede would not 
allow me to escape so easily. At first, I imagined he must be joking 
on so trivial a subject, but I soon discovered he was quite in earnest, 
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and was working himself into a passion. Finding that nothing I could 
say would calm him, I hastily swallowed my breakfast and went on 
deck. The incident made me nervous, and I spoke to some ladies 
of the annoyance to which I had been subjected, describing the 
cause of it. 

‘‘Oh! that must be Captain Lindberger,” cried one of them; “he 
is a great bully and nuisance; but no one minds him; don’t think 
any more of it.” 

While I was talking to them, he came to the top of the cabin 
stairs, and in a loud voice, addressing himself to me, said: 

“At any rate, I have taken care to order you a good dinner, to 
console you for your indifferent breakfast—you will have veal and 
beans.” 

Of course I heard no more about the dinner, which was an idle 
boast and meant as an affront. After spending a delightful morn- 
ing in the beautiful palace in front of which the river Malare forms 
a lake in the midst of soft Italian scenery, I returned early in the 
afternoon to the steamer that I might secure a good place. A 
gentleman was seated on the same bench with me, but there were 
very few people besides. I could not help turning eagerly from 
right to left, to see if the disagreeable Captain Lindberger were 
coming on board again. I did not perceive him, but as the morning 
passengers poured in fast and thick, I watched with still stricter 
scrutiny, until I suppose my manner drew the attention of my 
neighbour. 

“Looking for anything, Ma’am ? ” asked he through his nose. He 
had only to open his lips to proclaim himself a thorough Yankee. 

I explained the cause of my anxiety, on which he vehemently 
exclaimed : 

“You only point him out to me, Ma’am, and he and I shall come to 
an understanding pretty slick; let me see him, that’s all, and I'll 
teach him manners to a lady. I’ve got something here that he 
mightn’t like to be acquainted with,” showing me the point of a 
revolver. 

“Pray,” cried I, “do not mix me up, nor yourself either, in the 
matter.” He continued for some time to walk up and down, mutter- 
ing threats, but no Captain Lindberger appearing, his anger gradually 
subsided, and he began to talk of Sweden, of its language, and other 
interesting topics. At length he thought he would go on the bridge, 
but he had not been many minutes there before I became aware that 
he was addressing me. “(Come up here, Ma’am; such a view to be 
seen, perfectly elegant! take my advice, Ma’am.” 

Thanking him, I said I preferred to stay where I was, and hoped 
he would not draw further attention to me by continuing to 
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converse in so loud a voice. Alas! he was not long silent, he had 
met with a Swede on the bridge, who could speak a little English, 
and from him he was learning a few phrases in Swedish, and was 
anxious to display his new acquirement. 

“ Yes, Ma’am,” addressing himself to me, “ I’m getting on with the 
language, I’m learning the language of love.” This uttered at the 
highest pitch of his voice, left nothing for me but to move to another 
part of the vessel, and keep out of his sight. 

Fortunately, when I reached Stockholm, a friend was awaiting 
me, and in passing my impulsive acquaintance as I left the steamer, 
I wished him good-evening. There was no doubt of his kind inten- 
tions, though he was a little too exuberant in his offers of assistance. 

A. B. 














“There is more pleasantness in the little platform of a Garden which 
he gives us about the middle of this Book” (‘Georgick’ IV. 115-148) 
than in all the spacious Walks and Waterfalls of Monsieur Rapin.”— 
Dryden ; two of whose lines are here marked by inverted commas. 
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Virgil's Garden. 


LAID OUT A LA DELILLE. 


Bur that, my destined voyage almost done, 

I think to slacken sail and shoreward run, 

I would enlarge on that peculiar care 

Which makes the Garden bloom, the Orchard bear, 
Pampers the Melon into girth, and blows 

Twice to one summer the Calabrian Rose : 

Nor many a shrub with flower and berries hung, 
Nor Myrtle of the seashore * leave unsung. 





“For where the Tower of old Tarentum stands, 
And dark Galesus soaks the yellow sands,” 
I mind me of an old Corycian swain, 
Who from a plot of disregarded plain, 
That neither Corn, nor Vine, nor Olive grew, 
Yet such a store of garden-produce drew 
That made him rich in heart as Kings with all 
Their wealth, when he returned at even-fall, 
And from the conquest of the barren ground 
His table with unpurchased plenty crown’d. 
For him the Rose first open’d; his, somehow, 
The first ripe Apple redden’d on the bough; 
Nay, even when melancholy Winter still 
Congeal’d the glebe, and check’d the wandering rill, 
The sturdy veteran might abroad be seen, 
With some first slip of unexpected green, 


* Mitford says that it abounds on the coast of Calabria. 
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Upbraiding Nature with her tardy Spring, 

And those south winds so late upon the wing. 
He sow’d the seed; and, under Sun and Shower, 
Up came the Leaf, and after it the Flower, 
From which no busier bees than his derived 
More, or more honey for their Master hived : 
Under his skilful hand no savage root 

But sure to thrive with its adopted shoot ; 

No sapling but, transplanted, sure to grow, 
Sizable standards set in even row; 

Some for their annual crop of fruit, and some 
For longer service in the years to come ; 

While his young Plane already welcome made 
The guest who came to drink beneath the shade. 


But, by the stern conditions of my song 
Compell’d to leave where I would linger long, 
To other bards the Garden I resign 
Who with more leisure step shall follow mine. 
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Robin. 


By Mrs. PARR, AvutHor or ‘ ADAM AND Eve.’ 





Cuapter XVI. 


Wuen, on that late October afternoon after driving back from 
the station, Christopher reached home, he felt as if he had never 
before thoroughly appreciated the comforts by which he was 
surrounded. The house was so warm, the fires looked so cheerful, 
the rooms so well furnished, that a feeling of satisfaction stole 
over him—a feeling which involuntarily gave birth to the thought 
that perhaps the possession of all this might have some weight 
with Robin. 

Thus far his father and he had spoken but little of her. Mr. 
Blunt, amazed at the improvement in his son’s condition, at 
first could do nothing but comment on it. 

“Why, I do believe that that’s the place to make a man of 
you, Chris,” he exclaimed, his face beaming with satisfaction. 
“You look pounds to the good from what you did when you went 
away. You must be weighed to-morrow; you’ve gained flesh, 
that’s certain: managed to put something more than skin on 
your bones this time, anyway.” 

“They told me I was looking ever so much better than when 
I came,” Christopher replied. 

“Better! You're not the same. I say, young chap, I tell 
you what it is: the next time there’s any need of a doctor, instead 
of calling one in I shall start you off to this Venice again.” 

“Oh, I don’t know that all the credit’s due to Venice. There’s 
something in the care they’ve taken of me there.” 

“They were glad to see you, then?” 

“Very glad. Mr. Veriker was never tired of saying how good 
it was of you to send me to him.” 

Mr. Blunt puffed himself out like a pigeon. 

“T was glad to see,” he said, “by the letters you wrote me, 
that my gentleman’s come to his senses again. Poverty’s taught 
him which side his bread’s buttered on, and he’s learnt the lesson, 
upstart that he used to be.” 

“You'd find him greatly changed now,” said Christopher, eager 
to divert the conversation. 
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“Ah, ah! I’ve no doubt I should,” and Mr. Blunt accom- 
panied his laugh by a wink of the eye. ‘ Nothing alters people 
more than having to come down on their marrowbones.” 

“T feel certain he won’t last long,” said Christopher gravely. 
“Tt seemed to me as if I saw death written on his face when I 
said ‘Good-bye’ to him.” 

Mr. Blunt might have said that he was not sorry to hear 
it, but a superstitious dread of what must some day overtake 
himself made him answer : 

“ Ah, well; he won’t leave many behind to be sorry for him.” 

“ There’s his daughter.” 

“Oh, yes, of course.” 

Mr. Blunt felt that decency would oblige the daughter to 
assume some show of sorrow, although it was not incumbent on 
him to credit her with feeling it. 

“What's she like to look at, eh? You had her photo. taken, 
I hope.” 

Christopher winced. It pained him to have to describe Robin. 

“Yes; but I won’t tell you about her until you have seen it, 
then you can give me your opinion.” 

All right, you shall have it. I used to be thought a fairish 
judge of a good-looking woman.” 

“Then after dinner I'll fetch it down. We shall be by our- 
selves then, and I can tell you all about them. It’s no use 
beginning now and having to leave off again.” 

This arrangement meeting with Mr. Blunt's approval, the 
conversation during dinner, while the servants were present, 
was confined to descriptions of the places which Christopher had 
seen, more especially of Venice and its wonderful buildings, in 
the accounts of which Mr. Blunt was much interested. He, in 
his turn, related all the home news, more especially that which, 
while waiting at the station, Miss Georgy Temple had put him 
in possession of. 

Miss Temple was the eldest unmarried daughter of the rector 
of Wadpole—a cousin of Mr. Chandos, the Squire, who was lying 
ill. Wadpole was a poor living, but Mr. Temple—in early days 
a gay collegian—had little else left now but its income to live 
on. Both he and his wife belonged to good old families, and in 
spite of the very droll ménage they kept, they mixed with, and 
were welcome guests at, the best houses in the county. Every 
one said that Nature had intended Georgy Temple—a fair young 
Amazon of twenty-two—for a man, and she, sighing over the 
mistake, did her best to rectify it. She rode and drove more 
fearlessly, than any woman for thirty miles round, and if these 
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accomplishments were not maintained with all the grace desired, 
she excused it under the plea that she always meant business 
when she went out. 

“T hate them to feel obliged to remember that I am a woman,” 
she would say, and she used to tell with triumph of a certain 
fox-loving squire who, on a day when she had come to grief, 
and lay doubled up studying the sky on the flat of her back, 
constrained, by the sight of a habit, to jump off his horse 
and offer help, exclaimed, “Oh, it’s you, is it!” and was on and 
away before she could reply, saving the others from a like 
delay by shouting back, “Come on, it’s only Georgy Temple.” 

Miss Temple had a certain familiarity with sport of all kinds. 
She would go out with a rod when there was nothing better to 
do, and shoulder a gun if her father needed a companion. In a 
fit of generosity the Squire had given her a horse, and there was 
the family pony to which was attached the cart in which she 
had driven to the station. 

“Miss Temple, by what she was saying, seemed to fancy the 
rector thought very seriously of what’s the matter with the 
Squire,” said Mr. Blunt, continuing to retail scraps of the con- 
versation. “He’s not so young as he used to be,” he added; 
“and at that time of life anything sudden is likely to go hard, 
I should say.” 

“Let me see,” said Christopher, trying to recall what he had 
heard about him, for since they had come the Squire had been 
but little seen in Wadpole; “he hasn’t any children, has he?” 

“No, never has married ; always was going to be, but somehow 
it never came off. He’s got a nephew he brought up, but 
he quarrelled with him. Terrible thing for a man to be on his 
death-bed and nobody he can call his own to leave his money to,” 
and Mr. Blunt sighed lugubriously. He sympathised acutely 
with such a situation. 

“There are the Temples,” said Christopher. “I’m sure they 
want it badly, and they are his cousins, aren’t they ?” 

“Cousins!” repeated Mr. Blunt contemptuously. ‘“ What if 
they are? I’ve got cousins, haven’t 1?” and turning his head 
to see that the servants had not reappeared, he added, “but to 
think that the Tapps’s or the Perkins’s would be the better for 
all I cut up for, would that be any satisfaction to me, I should 
like to know? Not a bit of it. It must be somebody who's 
bone of your bone, and flesh of your flesh, and bears your name, 
so that if you ain’t in it, you ain’t, as in the other way, gone 
altogether,—straight wiped out o’ the whole concern;” and for 
a few moments Mr. Blunt remained silent as if appalled by the 
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consideration of such a disaster. ‘And it’s something of that 
sort that makes me set on your marrying,” he began, feeling that 
this was a fitting moment to speak seriously to Christopher. 
“Here you are up six-and-twenty years old, and with not so 
much as your eye fixed on anybody yet. Well, that mustn't 
go on.” 

“Why? You did not marry until you were past my age,” 
said Christopher. 

“And for good reason too. Id got to work to maintain my 
wife. I hadn’t the luck o’ some people to have a father born 
before me to make a fortune that I was only asked to spend, 
or, if so, ’'d have done all you’ve got to do; I'd have taken my 
pick and held up my finger. There’d have been plenty to follow 
it then as now.” 

“In my case I don’t know where the ‘ plenty’ would be,” and 
Christopher spoke despondingly. “I’ve never seen any girl 
anxious to marry me yet.” 

“Why, bless my soul, you don’t expect ’em to be jumping down 
your throat before you’ve opened your mouth, do you? Anybody, 
to listen to you, ’ud think I'd got to deal with a born fool. Here, 
where’s this likeness I'm to see. If I’m to look at it to-night 
you'd better go and fetch it.” Mr. Blunt felt his temper rising, 
and the only way of restraining it was to change the topic. 
“ And what is it you have to tell me about Veriker? Nothing 
very agreeable, I dare say.” 

Christopher thought it wiser to go for the photograph without 
more delay. He had a thought that the sight of Robin’s face 
might restore his father’s good humour. “It’s no use,” he said, 
taking it out of the box where it lay, and pressing it close to him. 
“Tt would be hoping against hope. She couldn’t endure it. It 
would kill her to listen to the things he would be certain to say 
of her father.” 

Meantime, Mr. Blunt, left to himself, seized the opportunity 
of mentally protesting against the conduct of his son. “If I 
could only make him out,” he said—‘ what he wants: what 
he’s after,” and he rubbed away at his bald pate as if fairly 
beaten by a mystery to which he could find no solution. 
Christopher’s footsteps made him alter his position. 

“There she is,” he said, laying the portrait before his 
father. “ Look,” and he pointed his finger to the name—“‘ Robin 
Veriker,’ do you see she has written it underneath for 
you?” 

“H’m! Is it like?” 

“Exactly like—only not half so pretty.” Christopher was 
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looking over the old man’s shoulder; he could not see the expres- 
sion of his face. 

“She’s good-looking then ?” he asked craftily. 

“ Good-looking!” Christopher repeated with a tender rippling 
of the words. ‘“ What do you think? I expected to hear you call 
the face lovely, beautiful.” 

“Here, I say!” Mr. Blunt looking up, turned suddenly round, 
but not before Christopher had time to draw back into his shell, 
“There’s nothing up between you two I hope, is there?” 

“Up—between us two!” Christopher had gone round to the 
other side of the table. ‘“Idon’t know what you mean,” he added. 

“Why, that—that vagabond, hasn’t been baiting a trap with this 
good-looking daughter of his, and you've been caught in it, eh? 
Come, I’ve got a pretty sharp nose for a scent of that kind.” 

“So you may have, but in this case it has led you rather 
astray, I fancy.” And the tone of his voice—a tone which he 
seldom used, but which his father perfectly knew—betrayed 
that the vexation he felt was greater than he desired to show. 
When this mood was on him, Mr. Blunt had a suspicion that he was 
no match for his son, so in a somewhat apologetic manner he said : 

“Well, after all, I don’t know that it would have been anything 
to wonder at if they had tried it on. Veriker might have thought 
Td only myself to blame for letting you go; it isn’t every father, 
I can tell you, would have trusted his son there.” 

“You knew your son was to be trusted,” Christopher spoke 
coldly. 

“Well, yes, wherever there’s a girl in the question I believe 
he is,” and he laughed discontentedly, and then he took up Robin’s 
likeness and fell to examiningit again. “ She’s a uncommon good- 
looking girl,” he said after a time; “more of the father though 
than the mother in her; doesn’t take after her aunt at all that I 
can see.” 


This last sentence put as an interrogative, Christopher felt 
bound to answer. 

“No,” he said; “in appearance she does not remind me in 
the smallest degree, but in disposition I think there is a great 
similarity—her ways are something the same, and the manner 
she has of attending on her father. I was often put in mind of 
the days when anything ailed either of us, how the one who she’s 
named after would wait on us.” 

“Ah!” and Mr. Blunt gave vent to a prolonged sigh, “ the one 
she’s named after was one in a hundred—a hundred, a thousand 
Imight better say. Never fear, Christopher, you and I ain’t likely 
ever to see two Robina Blunts in our day.” 
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“No, indeed ;” and Christopher echoed the sigh from the very 
bottom of his heart, “I fear we never shall.” 

“She was such a sensible woman, clear sighted and clever! 
Bless me, I never wanted tu seek any other companion while she 
was in the way. I used to talk to her by the hour together, 
and there she’d sit and listen, delighted with all I'd got to say.” 

Sad martyrdom! Was she, who bore it, now reaping the fruit 
of all the sacrifices to duty she had made below ? 

“ Robin is very like her in that respect, I should fancy.” 

Oh, Christopher, how wily love is teaching you to be! 

“H’m! that’s how a woman should be, not wanting to hear her 
own tongue running all day long.” 

“Yes, but that’s too much the way with most of them.” 

“You're pretty right there, and the higher you go the more 
sound you get.” 

Mr. Blunt remained silent awhile—reviewing in thought the 
different girls he knew. 

“T should fancy our neighbour here, Miss Georgy Temple, was 
a pretty good hand at letting her clapper run.” 

He had come from the station, impressed with the idea that he 
should like Miss Georgy for a daughter-in-law. 

Christopher smiled. 

“T expect they'll be looking rather high for her now if by 
chance the Squire should leave them anything. She was his 
favourite, I know.” 

Ah, Mr. Blunt hadn’t thought of that. There’d be one, if 
not the best, knocked off his list. There were some Miss 
Pakingtons, a Miss Twysden, and two or three more. Paupers! 
who looked down their noses when they met him. He dare say 
they'd be glad enough to marry his, son if they thought they’d 
the chance, but whoever married Christopher would have to 
saddle horses with him. He was master of his own house, and 
intended to remain so; and drawing himself together as if to 
assert his position, his eyes fell again on the photograph. 

“What does the father expect me to do for her?” he asked, 
indicating by his finger to whom he was referring. 

“He doesn’t expect anything from you while he lives—at 
least he has never said so.” 

“Does he think himself that he’s dying?” 

“He seems to feel certain that he shan’t live long. When I 
spoke two or three times of his coming to England, he always 
shook his head and said he should never see England again, and 
that’s what makes him so anxious about Robin. He might drop 
down in the street—a fit of excitement would kill him any day— 
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and then she’d be left absolutely destitute, with not a penny to 
call her own, and, except us, not a creature to turn to.” 

“ Ah, yes, that’s the way with all these high and mighty gentry. 
You ain’t thought fit to put your legs under the same table with 
‘em while they're alive, but you're good enough to look after 
their children when they’re dead and have spent every blessed 
sixpence that ought to go for the keeping ’em.” 

© Well, but the children can’t help that. It’s not their faults. 
I'm sure, in Robin Veriker’s case, she looks at every penny 
before she spends it. She always would ask if I could afford any 
little trifle I wanted to buy her, and at first I had quite a tussle 
to make her accept anything.” 

“ Well, I don’t think any the worse of her for that. It shows 
she isn’t one of the sponging order, and has a proper independent 
spirit.” 

“She has plenty of that, I can tell you. Nothing would please 
her better than to earn her own living. She was always asking, 
if they came to England, what she could find to do.” 

“Has he had her taught anything, then?” 

“ Oh, she sings beautifully !”—Christopher was growing enthu- 
siastic—“and she chatters away in French and Italian like a 
native. I didn’t ask her if she could paint, but I dare say she 
can. She seemed to me to be able to do everything.” 

Mr. Blunt gave a pleased chuckle. 

“T say,” he said, “she'd rather take the shine out of a few 
about here, I fancy.” 

“T should say she would!,” said Christopher 

“ And yet she don’t seem to have struck it off with you. You 
don’t seem to have been much taken with her? Why, bless me, 
at your age, if I’d been thrown much with a girl who'd got a face 
like that,” and he held up the photograph admiringly, “I don’t 
know what mightn’t have happened to me.” 

“Tt’s well for you, then, that I’m not so inflammable,” and 
Christopher laughed a little confusedly. 

“How, well for me ?” exclaimed his father. 

“Why, I can hardly suppose you want me to have anything 
to do with Mr. Veriker’s daughter.” 

“Tm not quite sure of that since I’ve heard what you've told 
me. According to your account, it seems pretty certain that he’s 
got one leg in the grave already. Well, when the other gets 
there, we shan’t have him to trouble us.” 

“Qh, time enough to think of that,” said Christopher hurriedly, 
“when he’s gone and she is here.” 

“Oh, yes; dilly-dally, and let some one else step in before you. 
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That's your way. That's you all over. A girl situated like her 
can’t afford to pick and choose like you can. The first man that 
offers she must say ‘ yés’ to.” 

A terrible dread seized on Christopher that such might be 
the case. How he wished he had opened his heart to Mr. 
Veriker ! 

“T don’t know about dilly-dallying,” he began slowly; “ but 
before one thinks of marrying a person, you begin to wonder 
if——” and here he stopped. 

“ Well,” said his father impatiently, “ you begin to wonder if 
—what? Whether you care enough for them, I s’pose. That’s 
just the question I want to know. How do you feel about 
this girl? D’ye like her? D’ye think you ever could like her? 
—Come, now’s the time: let’s have your answer, and then I shall 
know how to act and what to expect.” 

“As for liking her, it’s not a question of that with me.” He 
had taken up the poker, and seemed to find his speech assisted 
by making savage thrusts with it between the bars. “No man 
could be with her without liking her.” 

“Oh, oh; that’s the upshot of it all, is it? The cat seems out 
of the bag at last. ‘* Well,” and his eyes twinkled with pleasure, 
“T’ll do the thing handsome by her: I'll write to her father.” 

“ You'll do nothing of the sort!” exclaimed Christopher. Mr. 
Blunt turned a look of blank astonishment on him. “No; most 
certainly not,” he added decisively. “It’s one thing,” he went 
on hurriedly, “for me to care for her; it’s another that I should 
suppose she cares for me.” 

A burst of imprecations deafened Christopher. His son! not cared 
for by that scoundrel’s, that swindler’s, that pauper’s daughter ! 
Oh, he must try and calm himself, or he should be carried off by 
a fit of apoplexy. In a moment Christopher saw he had been 
led into making a false movement. How should he rectify it? 

“You seem to forget,” he said, “all you said to me before I 
started. The very first evening I got there, bearing it in mind, 
I said we would consider each other as brother and sister.” 

“ And if you did, what’s that got to do with it?” 

“Everything. Knowing your prejudice against them, it never 
entered my head to think you would sanction anything more, and 
certainly because you seem to have changed your opinions, I don’t 
choose to be flung at the head of the girl, and accepted for the reason 
that I am the first person who has asked her to marry him.” 

There was some truth in this argument, and Mr. Blunt began 
to be mollified. 

“Oh, well,” he said, “ if that’s all—that you haven't played the 
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spoony enough with her—I’ve got no more to say. You can do 
that in writing, though, can’t you?” 

“No, I can’t,” said Christopher shortly. 

“The devil’s in it, you don’t want to go there again, do you? 
Oh, well, if so, I shan’t stop you. You may go to blazes, I was 
going to say, only that you seem to have hit on old Harry’s 
daughter without it taking you quite so far away.” 


Cuaprer XVII. 


Tis subject of marriage between Christopher and Robin, once 
mooted, began to take a wonderful hold of Mr. Blunt’s fancy ; the 
more he reflected on it the better the idea pleased him. Such an 
arrangement would rid him of that father-in-law whom he had 
always pictured as prying into his affairs; there would be no 
need of settlements; the bride could be easily taught her place, 
and he be spared the necessity of having to keep up company 
manners before her. 

His anxiety now was to bring matters to a close; a dread 
seized him lest Robin should be snapped up, and he did nothing 
but urge the necessity of action upon Christopher. 

“Why don’t you pack up and start off at once? I should,” he 
would say. 

“But Iam only just back,” with assumed reluctance Christopher 
would reply, and for a moment Mr. Blunt had to swallow down 
his impatience to return to the attack with: 

“Well then, write a letter to the girl and let her have a hint of 
what you mean to do.” 

“Oh, no—things of that sort can’t be written about; besides, 
until I get there, I don’t quite know. I should like to see her 
again before I make up my mind what I mean to say.” 

“Tech! make up your mind! While you're about that, some 
Mossoo will step in—that’ll be the end of it, I can see.” 

“And why not ?—all the better if she cares for him more than 
for me.” 

“What the devil does it matter who she cares for?” roared the 
old man ; “ the question is, do you care for her? if so, have her ; if 
you don’t, leave her.” 

But to the choice of this alternative, Mr. Blunt could get no 
reply ; and prompted by his own desires, and the assurance he gave 
himself that, should Christopher alter his mind, he could make it 
up to Robin in some way—unknown to his son, he wrote to Mr. 
Veriker, desiring that he would not give his countenance to any 
suitor who might come in their way, as he believed that his son 
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Christopher had taken a sort of fancy to Robin, and though—as 
no doubt Mr. Veriker would feel—it wasn’t exactly the kind of 
choice he cared to see, rather than put an obstacle in the way of his 
son’s happiness, he had given his consent, and that before long 
Christopher would probably pay them another visit, and, as he 
supposed, say what he had to say. 

This was the gist of the letter, mixed up with much vulgar 
condescension, patronage, and pity, that read so like scorn, that 
Mr. Veriker was made furious by it, the effect rendered worse, be- 
cause he had no one to confide it to. If he showed to Robin what 
the old ruffian said, she would starve rather than be beholden 
to him for bread ; if he wrote and told Christopher, he was perhaps 
destroying the only friend she had left. Mr. Blunt had bade 
him take no notice of the letter. Mr. Veriker felt that silence 
was the wisest, but at the same time the hardest course to pursue. 

Brooding;on the indignity offered him—for Mr. Blunt had 
been mindful to take out in condescension the long score he had 
against his ancient enemy—all the old bitterness was stirred up 
afresh, and the calmness and quiet of mind which was his only 
chance of life, destroyed by the ferment set up within him. 
Dead! a thousand times rather would he see Robin dead than 
leave her to the scant mercy of that old monster! and—finding 
some pretext to send her out, in order that he might be alone 
—he would pace the room to and fro, seeking for a way to 
revenge himself without letting the blow aimed be dealt through 
Christopher. Robin returning would find him worn out—the 
fiery spirit had consumed the strength of the failing body—and 
hardly able to speak or move; during the rest of the day he 
would lie silent, following her about with wistful eyes that 
pierced her through with sorrow. And then the agony of those 
evenings, when in the dark, because he had a disposition to sleep, 
Robin sat—his hand clasped in hers—the victim of a hundred 
vague alarms: he wasn’t breathing! and she was all but choked 
by the tumult of her heart, forced into making some slight noise 
that by rousing him would still this wild terror, or a ray of light 
across his face would show all its haggard lines and make them 
strike her afresh; the deep-set eyes, the temples sunken in each 
side, the hollow cheeks, the drawn, set mouth. 

“Papa!” the word seemed wrung from out her lips. 

“What is it? Yes, my dear.” 

“Nothing; I thought—I heard you speak—to—me.” All 
Robin’s breath had died away, she had no power to say more ; and 
her father sinking back into a drowsy state, the conflict with 
her fears began, and had to be gone through as before. 
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Christopher no longer with them—without a friend near to. , 
whom she could go for counsel or.advice—what should she do oe 
That her father was ill, very ill, she felt sure—twice lately he had — 
had slight returns of that terrible pain. Once while Robin was 
out, the people from below had come up to find him faint; they 
had been attracted by the noise of something falling on the floor. 
Surely he ought to have a doctor! But the bare mention of call- 
ing one in made him angry with her. 

“Never wait again,” she said to the man who kept the house, 
“the next time he is ill send off at once for any doctor near; when 
he is fetched to him he cannot say no.” And therefore it was 
that some days later, the landlord, Giacomuzzi—who with an 
Italian’s dread of death, longed to get them out of his house—at 
the first symptom of alarm rushed off for his family physician, who 
happened to live close at hand. 

Charce directed that the old man called in had had a wider ex- 
perience than many of his fellows, and when he was there, Mr. 
Veriker had not the strength nor the energy to protest against 
his presence ; he answered his questions, accepted his prescription, 
and made a sign that Robin should pay him his fee, and send him 
away. 

“ He has some distress of mind, something that is agitating him 
just now—is it not so?” asked the doctor, closing the door behind 
Robin that her father might not hear. 

“No;” she said, “ nothing that I know of.” 

“But yes; there is something that I see. Try and discover 
what, and remove it, if you can. It is his only chance of life, that 
of being quiet and not agitated in any way.” 

“Wait,” she said ; “come downstairs—I want to speak to you,” 
and together they went into the tiny bureau below, and some 
minutes later, the doctor having gone, Robin came out to go up- 
stairs again. 

Madame Giacomuzzi, who had a soft heart embedded in that 
mountain of flesh which constituted her body, took her hand and 
squeezed it sympathetically. “ Poor child! poor child!” she mur- 
mured, and Robin thanked her with a smile. The woman was 
crying ; her dark eyes were humid and wet ; but Robin’s were hot 
and dry, she could find no tears to ease her sorrow. 

The next day a letter from Christopher arrived. Mr. Veriker. 
recovered from his attack, which had been but a slight one, read 
it and laid it on one side, expecting that Robin would question 
him about it, but to his astonishment she seemed to take no notice. 

“Don’t you want to hear what he says, Bobby?” he asked with 
a faint attempt at his old humour. 
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“When you want to tellme, I do,” and she came over and knelt 
down by his side. ‘I want to hear all your secrets, papa.” 

“ My secrets, child ?” 

“Yes, all those that trouble you—you have some that give you 
trouble, hayen’t you? Haven’t you had some worry lately, within 
the last ten days, something you have kept to yourself and 
haven’t told me?” She was speaking very fast ; her face had grown 
flushed and earnest ; she had thrown her arms across her father’s 
neck, and was resting her chin on his breast. “ Papa, don’t do 
this, speak out to me,” involuntarily she closed her eyes for a 
moment, her nostrils were dilated, her hands tightened, uniil the 
nails seemed plunged into the palms. ‘The doctor has told me 
all,” she said, “so there is nothing I cannot bear to hear from you,” 
and relaxing from the strain she had put upon herself, she let her 
head slide down, and there it lay, nestled and half hidden in her 
father’s silky beard. 

Had either of them—he, in his all but fifty years; she in her 
seventeen short summers—ever sent up a cry so earnest as that 
which now implored that they might go together—what mattered 
death if neither were left behind to sorrow? Parting was 
death. 

“Oh child!” 

“Oh father!” 

And there they lay, clasped close together, until the best part 
of an hour had passed, and then, little by little, Mr. Veriker began 
to ease the weight of his distress by telling part of its cause to his 
daughter. He spoke at first in short broken sentences, ejacula- 
tions—if he could but see her settled, provided for—that ascer- 
tained, and he should be happy—anay, he believed he should be 
well—for it was only when he could not rid himself of anxiety 
that he felt ill. 

“See how well I was,” he said, “when Christopher was with us.” 

Robin sighed. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, “how I wish he would come again!” 
and immediately her thoughts grew busy as to what inducement 
she could hold out to bring Christopher back to them, so that 
she was not struck by the long pause before her father’s next 
sentence came. ; 

“That letter,” he said with an effort, “is to tell me he 1s 
coming.” _ 

“Coming! What coming here—soon—now at once, papa?” 
Her nerveless limbs seemed to have regained their strength. 
She was still kneeling by his side, but by this time with her face 
aglow, her head erect. 
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O Youth, how strong hope dwells in you! In that moment 
Robin saw her father raised up, made well and strong, and—all 
by Christopher’s return. 

“Did you ask him to come?” 

“No, my dear.” Something in the tone struck her. 

“ Did his father tell you in that letter you had from him?” 

Mr. Veriker’s look made assent. 

“ And you did not tell me, papa. Why did you not tell me?” 

“Oh, I was afraid that perhaps you might think it too great 
a sacrifice.” 

“What, a sacrifice?” and she fixed her eyes on her father 
inquiringly. 

“Well, he—indeed, both of them—they want you to marry 
Christopher.” 

“Marry Christopher?” the words dropped down on Robin’s 
heart like lead. “Yes; and if I did?” 

“Oh, my dear, if you did, there would be an end to all my 
anxiety. With somebody to look after you, and plenty of money 
for you to spend, I should have nothing more to worry over.” 

“And is it this, then, that has been worrying you?” she asked 
earnestly. 

“How could it be otherwise, seeing how friendless I leave 
you?” 

“Hsh! don’t talk of leaving me. If I married Christopher, 
and you had everything you wanted, you would get well, wouldn't 
you?” 

He shook his head. “I don’t know,” he said doubtfully. ‘“ At 
times I think I might. I’m not quite tired of life yet, somehow.” 

“ And when we could go where we please, and have whatever 
was good for you without any care of money, why you would 
soon be all right. The doctor told me so.” 

“Did he?” he said hopefully. ‘The remedy does not sound 
half bad; it strikes me as rather jolly,” and the old smile lit up 
his wan face again. “And you, Bobby, you are not tired of 
your old father yet, eh, are you?” 

“Tired!” she said, and as the dread of losing him swept over 
her, she flung herself down, buried her head, and wept passion- 
ately. 

“Child; don’t, don’t!” he murmured, and the sound of his 
voice roused Robin to control herself. 

“T don’t know why I am crying,” she sobbed. ‘“ I1—am—sure 
there is nothing to cry for. I am very glad to marry Christopher 
—very glad—indeed—that he has asked me.” 
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Cuarter XVIII. 


CurisToPpHER at this time was already half way on his journey 
back to Venice, his starting speeded by a conversation in which 
Mr. Blunt betrayed that he had taken upon himself to write to 
Mr. Veriker. 

Poor fellow! his task was by no means a pleasant one, for 
with his eyes refusing to remain blind to his ostentation and 
vulgarities, Mr. Blunt was his father, and Christopher held it 
a sacred duty to screen from others failings which made much in 
his own life bitter. 

Absence, without in any way diminishing his love, had tempered 
the heat of its fire, and with a full sense of the happiness he was 
giving up, he felt secure in his own strength to study only what 
should be best for Robin’s future welfare. 

Before leaving home he had written a letter registering a 
promise not only to watch over Robin, but by an income which 
she should believe she derived from her father, to provide her 
with means of support. More fluent as a writer than as a speaker, 
he had very touchingly alluded to his love: its hopelessness, and 
the pain he knew he must suffer. Yet he was willing to give up 
Robin without even asking her, because circumstances might in- 
duce her to make a choice which her later judgment might repent. 

With this letter ready to give to Mr. Veriker, Christopher 
arrived in Venice, and was—unexpected by them—ushered into 
the presence of the father and daughter. Robin was ready to 
go out. Mr. Veriker had but just come down. Both were 
effusively warm in their welcome of him. Only a few weeks had 
elapsed since they had parted, yet what a change he saw in both! 
The first look at Mr. Veriker came on him as a shock; Robin’s 
pale cheeks and tired eyes struck him with dismay. The very 
weather too seemed in harmony. It was cold and wet; fogs 
hung low over the canals; the sky was no longer sunny. 

“T wish I had you both in England,” he could not help saying, 
contrasting the cheerless room with the comforts he had left 
behind him; “ the houses there are so warm and cosy.” 

Mr. Veriker looked round him, and gave a little shiver. 

“What do you say,” he said to Robin; “shall we go back with 
Christopher ?” 

She tried to smile assent. What was this that had come over 
her? Only that morning she had awakened full of desire that 
Christopher would come—come soon, so that they would be 
married and get away from here, so that her father would be 
stronger. He had had a slight attack the night before; now, 
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at first sight, the instant her eyes fell upon Christopher, she 
was oppressed by a desire to escape, to run away out of his sight, 
out of his reach—anywhere. 

“T think, if you don’t mind, Christopher, as I was going for 
something it is best for me still to go.” 

“Oh, God! send me strength to give her up,” was Christopher's 
ery, for a look at her face, the sound of her voice, had wakened 
the love which slept but to arouse refreshed. What should he 
do? How battle with the temptation which was now so near 
him ? 

“Yes, my dear, do,” said Mr. Veriker. “It’s some drops I take. 
You won’t be gone long. It’s only to Zamperini’s,” he explained 
to Christopher. 

Christopher opened the door, watched her down, and then 
returning, seated himself near Mr. Veriker. 

“‘T am so glad to have you alone!” he said. “I wanted to give 
you this,” and he handed him the letter, “and to speak to you. 
You know why I have come, but what does she think has 
brought me?” 

“She knows,” said Mr. Veriker. 

“Knows! You didn’t show her my father’s letter?” 

“Hardly. Your father was a little plain-spoken, my dear 
fellow, but I told her his wishes, and that his wishes were yours 
also.” 

For the life of him Christopher could not get out the words 
which would ask Robin’s reply, and the mention of Mr. Blunt's 
letter had set Mr. Veriker’s heart beating, so that his breath came 
with difficulty. 

“What a confounded nuisance this is directly I begin to speak,” 
he said irritably. “I wanted to tell you all about it: how it 
came round, and what she said but I can’t doit. It won’t 
let me,” and he put up his hand as if he was in pain. 

“Don't try yourself. Never mind; only what was her answer ? 
Tell me that.” Christopher’s effort to speak seemed as great as 
Mr. Veriker’s. 

“Oh, all right: as I thought—she likes you very much; 
seems quite taken with the idea of marrying you.” 

Were his senses going? Did it mean that, this buzzing in 
his ears and swaying of everything before his eyes? Christopher 
was experiencing all the first distress of fainting. Mr. Veriker 
was still speaking to him when he seemed to come to himself 
again. He felt for his handkerchief: a cold sweat stood on his 
forehead. 


“Tt’s taken you by surprise, poor lad,” Mr. Veriker said 
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sympathetically. ‘“ Well, I confess it did me a little, and I’m 
an old stager, you'll say, and ought to be pretty well up in the 
caprices of women. But they’re unfathomable, you know. I’ve 
often told you so,” and to seem more at his ease, for the way 
Christopher had taken what he said embarrassed him, he essayed 
to whistle ‘La Donna e Mobile,’ and failed signally. 

Without speaking, Christopher got up suddenly, and made a 
turn up and down the room. Coming back to Mr. Veriker, 
he said : 

“Tt’s impossible that she can love me. She doesn’t, does she?” 

“Love! Well, she’s a little young to know much about love. 
That’s a lesson for you to teach her, it seems to me.” 

Christopher shook his head. 

“T can’t help feeling it is taking an unfair advantage,” he said. 
“She has taught me what love is, and yet I am going to deprive 
her of liberty.” 

“ How—liberty ?” said Mr. Veriker quickly. 

“The liberty of choice. She‘cannot have that if she is tied 
to me, and reason will no more listen to her saying ‘ Love 
Christopher,’ than it did to me saying ‘Don’t love Robin.’ No, 
no,” and he sighed heavily; “I must put away the temptation, 
and you—you must help me. Don’t let her ever have reason 
to say that the two who loved her best wrought her the greatest 
misery.” 

Mr. Veriker looked away, and Christopher went on: 

“In that letter you will see what I have promised you to do 
for her, and in time I shall have more at my command; and if 
I find that it will make her happy to share it with—another, 
I will treat her as you would have done. Only let me leave her 
free. Help me,” he added earnestly. “You must; for I am 
much stronger when she is away than when she is near me!” 

Mr. Veriker raised his head. Christopher had bent his down on 
the chair-back, his face was hidden from view. There was a look 
of awe in the weary world-worn eyes which Mr. Veriker turned 
upon him. What was it he felt? Not admiration. We must 
in @ way comprehend to admire, and no experience of his, or of 
any one he had ever known, enabled him to gauge the spirit of 
sacrifice shown by Christopher. Hitherto, fond as he felt of him, 
he had accepted much of the kindness shown him with a certain 
easy complacency, feeling that if he had not spent his money in 
that way he would have in some other—“ One of those fellows 
who build asylums for deceased blind beggar men’s dogs and 
send out books to the blacks who can’t read ’em,” he would say 
descriptively, when drawing a picture of his newly-found relation. 
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The charity, morality, and many other good qualities which 
Christopher had shown, were but further instances of his 
weakness; and when Robin, struck by the fact, had wondered 
how it was that Christopher had grown up so good, Mr. Veriker 
had made answer that “he expected he couldn’t help it; that he 
had been born so,” and his vague surmise found point in the 
laugh which followed, and which gave thanks that a like calamity 
had not befallen him. 

But the last few weeks of bodily pain and mental suffering 
had wrought as great a change internally as it had to the visible 
eye. Through those long, sleepless nights how many hours had 
he dragged out in groping, trying to lay hold of something to 
cling to, and finding all fail him—in none of them support. 
Books worried him ; newspapers, novels—once enjoyed with keen 
relish—now fell flat, flavourless. He did not want to hear of 
the world he was forced to turn his back upon, yet he was 
tormented by a vague unsatisfied craving. Was it to hear some- 
thing of that other world, the one he said he had no belief in, 
which a voice he could not still kept whispering he was fast 
hastening to? 

Christopher believed in that life to come. In spite of being 
laughed at, he had often spoken to him of his faith in it. Did 
the belief make him act as he was acting now? A glimmer of 
consciousness that man had been imaged after an all-glorious 
Being, higher than his own, capable of a nature more divine than 
the one by birth he possessed, began to steal over Mr. Veriker. 
He felt himself tremble, and Christopher at that moment stretch- 
ing his hand towards him, he could scarce take it in his own. 

“T have been exciting you,” Christopher said, quick to catch 
sight of the increased pallor on the face. ‘“ Don’t read the letter 
now. Put it away: we'll talk about this anothcr time.” 

Mr. Veriker made a movement of his head. Time with him 
he knew was fast running to its end. He wanted to speak now. 
He thought he would tell Christopher about Jack—how Robin 
and he had been left together—ask his advice; speak of why 
Jack had gone away, and how, since, he had cast him off from 
them altogether. He did not stop to ask, why the prompting 
to say this to Christopher? He only knew, he felt it was a sort 
of duty, a reparation he ought to make, and he would make it if 
he could get the strength to speak. 

“The brandy,” he gasped: “in that cupboard there. Before 
she comes in give me some!” 

Christopher searched the shelf, but it was in a bottle which 
he did not at once see. 
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“Never mind; there’s some ether, that will do. Hand it over! 
Quick! or she'll be back.” 

Christopher looked round for some water, got a glass, and 
finally put the bottle to his nose to make sure it was the right 
stuff. Mr. Veriker watched him with all the impatience of his 
disease. He had to tighten his lips to keep back the irritable 
exclamations which he was bursting to fling at him. The effort 
at control only aggravated his distress. 

“Qh, it’s no good now!” he exclaimed, his quick ear catching 
the sound of Robin’s voice. ‘ I—I——” The sharp pain which 
came like a stab to him forced him into silence. He shut his 
eyes, and lay back exhausted. 

“What is the matter?” Robin was sniffing the sickly odour 
now 80 familiar to her. ‘“ You've been giving him ether? Papa!” 

Mr. Veriker tried to reassure her by making a movement of 
his hand, but the conflicting emotions of the last hour had over- 
taxed him. He was growing faint. 

Tossing aside her hat, Robin flung herself down beside him. 
Her attitude was a study for despair. Poor child! all unversed 
in the ways of illness, she had not an idea of what remedies to 
apply. It was Christopher who brought what was necessary, 
and in a few minutes Mr. Veriker, who had never quite lost 
consciousness, was sufficiently restored to open his eyes. 

“You have been talking to him too much,” Robin murmured, 
looking round to Christopher reproachfully. 

Mr. Veriker shook his head. 

“There are some things we must talk of together,” he said 
faintly. 

“But nothing that I may not hear. I know what has made 
you come, Christopher.” He was shaking so that he could hardly 
stand. She was looking at him steadfastly. “Papa has told 
me. You want me to marry you, he says, and I am quite willing. 
Only let it be very soon, so that we may get away from here 
quickly.” 

“ But,” Christopher managed to say, “that need not stop us. 
We can go away without it being necessary for you to marry 
me, Robin.” 

“No, no,” she said impetuously. ‘I would rather we were 
married: he wishes it,” she added, lowering her voice. “It will 
do him good. Didn’t you say, papa,” for she saw he was listening, 
“that you would like me to marry Christopher. That it would 
make you happy?” 

“Yes, I said so,” murmured Mr. Veriker. “I didn’t think of 
him then,” and he struggled with the emotion which now s0 
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easily overcame him; “ but since he has come back 
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of no use; the lump in his throat was choking him, and, breaking 
down, he sobbed out, “ He’s a good fellow, Robin; a good fellow. 
God bless him! God bless him!” 

Robin stretched out her arms; Christopher caught her hand. 
“We'll talk together later,” he whispered. “Say no more 
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But in the conversation which took place between them later 
on, nothing better was arrived at. Robin steadily maintained 
that she wished to marry him, and when Christopher ventured 
to ask if she loved him, she said she had not any love to give to 
any one now—all her love was swallowed up by her father; and 
Christopher, overcome by the giant Desire, grew accustomed to 
the whisper it made in his ear that in time, by the aid of his 
untiring devotion, love would most certainly come; gradually, 
by degrees, Robin would learn the lesson, and, sweetest of all 
enticements, he would be her teacher. 

Without delay, he wrote at once to his father; and Mr. Blunt, 
pleased by what he considered his management of the matter, 
offered no opposition ; indeed Christopher, wise in his generation, 
so worded the announcement in his letter that his father was 
pleased by the decision, and thought none the less of Robin for 
the readiness she had displayed in closing at once with such a 
good offer. 

Mr. Veriker, daily weaker, after that one effort, never returned 
to the subject again. The moment for speaking out—what was 
now locked up for ever in his breast—had passed by. Soothed 
by Christopher’s presence and attentions, he began to feel he 
could not do without him. To send him away was robbing him- 
self of his only chance of life. When Christopher once hinted 
at the letter he had given him, Mr. Veriker said he would read 
it later. But the evening he had received it he had put it away, 
and he kept putting off the trouble of taking it out of his desk 
again. 

So the necessary preliminaries, entrusted to Mr. Holton, an 
English notary, who resided at Venice, were ordered to be 
hastened on with all possible dispatch, and to Christopher at 
least the time went by swiftly. 

The necessity of constant attendance on her father formed 
a sufficient excuse for Robin and he to be but little alone, and 
seeing how soon her care would be in vain, Christopher forbore 
to lure her from the watch she kept. It was only Robin who 
did not, could not, would not, see the rapid decline in Mr. Veriker. 














618 ROBIN. 


A mere hint that he did not seem so well brought down her 
displeasure on the speaker. 

The going away from Venice immediately after the marriage 
was the event which buoyed her up. Travelling had always 
agreed with him. He had never been ill while they were going 
about from one place to another, and as soon as the wedding was 
over, they were all three, the very same day, to start off, and 
begin by easy stages their journey to Spezzia, the place which 
Mr. Veriker had fixed on to go to; where he said he should like 
to stay, giving as a reason to Christopher that his wife lay 
buried there. 

“Child, I don’t fancy it would do me much good to go and see 
you married,” Mr. Veriker said, the morning before the wedding- 
day. ‘ Would you mind if we got Mr. Holton to act my part 
as father ?” 

Not a bit; she did not mind. The ceremony she had to go 
through was a mere ceremony to her. 

In the first few days after Christopher’s arrival, Robin’s couch 
had been watered nightly with tears of anguish and despair; 
but now, familiar with his presence, relieved by his thoughtful- 
ness, never obtruded on by his advances, all this was passed— 
sunk in the greater anguish which haunted her like a spectre, 
the unknown dread of something which, although she shut her 
eyes to it, she saw each hour stealing nearer. 

Posted up as to the day when the marriage would take place, 
Mr. Blunt, still in high good humour, sent a substantial proof 
of his favour, together with a letter, from which Christopher 
improvised messages to Robin and her father. 

The luggage was packed ; all was ready. Madame Giacomuzzi 
was to look after Mr. Veriker, who had promised to rest quietly 
until the return of the bride and bridegroom. Déjewner would 
then be served, and they would be in time for the train which 
was to take them on to Verona. 

To cover the under-current of emotion which oppressed them 
all, great interest was feigned in Mr, Blunt's letter, scraps from 
which, while waiting for Mr. Holton, Christopher went on 
reading. 

“Tt is our Squire,” he said in explanation—*I left him very 
ill—who, my father says, is dying, and all the place is agog to 
know how he will leave his property.” 

“ No heir, then ?” 

“No children—a nephew who has quarrelled with him. They 
have sent for him, though, it seems now. He is abroad some- 
where.” 












ROBIN. 619 


“Lucky dog,” sighed Mr. Veriker. “Why ain’t I that nephew?” 

“Qh, I don’t think you need wish to be: people don’t seem 
to say much that is good about him, I fancy.” 

“So far as I ever discovered, nobody ever said anything good 
of me,” and Mr. Veriker smiled feebly. ‘ What's the name of this 
nephew?” 

“Name!” said Christopher, whose thoughts were following 
Robin. ‘ Oh, Chandos—the Squire’s name.” 

“ Chandos,” repeated Mr. Veriker. “ Wasn’t his name Chandos, 
Robin?” and he turned his head round to find she was not there. 

“ Robin has gone downstairs,” said Christopher. “I expect it’s 
time for me to follow her.” 

Below, Robin was speaking to Madame Giacomuzzi. The 
woman held her by the hand. Her motherly heart yearned 
towards the girl. 

“ Ah, it is not you she would have chosen,” she said, addressing 
Christopher a few minutes later, as she stood watching them go, 
for Mr. Holton had joined them and they were walking towards 
the gondola. “She needed but to say ‘I don’t want Paolo,’ and 
I knew about whom she was thinking,” and she hugged the baby 
she was nursing closer and went to find a candle to set up before 
the picture of the “ Madonna.” 

Meanwhile Giacomuzzi came back from the steps. He had 
been keeping in readiness the gondola. The old waiter, in com- 
pany with the sister who helped in the house duties, returned 
from the vantage-spots they had chosen. The marriage had 
made quite an excitement among the household. Now they must 
call to mind their duties. Madame would go up and see after 
the Signor. Would she then give him this letter? and Giaco- 
muzzi took one from his pocket and gave her. It had come an 
hour ago. In the bustle he had forgotten to deliver it; but she 
need not say so. 

Madame Giacomuzzi—as she said after—took up the letter, 
gave it to Mr. Veriker, who asked her to give him some water. 
There was none in the room, and she went to fetch it, and when, 
perhaps ten minutes later—for something downstairs detained 
her—she returned, she found Mr. Veriker lying back faint. 
But she had seen him faint often before, so she threw over his 
forehead some of the water and then thought she would burn 
under his nose some paper—alas! in her haste, the very letter ; 
but he did not come to, so she called to Giacomuzzi, and he ran 
for the doctor, and the doctor came, and was still there when the 
wedding-party returned, and Robin, flushed and trembling, ran 
up, close followed by Christopher. 





a ROBIN. 


“Papa!” and. then, steing a crowd.in the room, she made a 
rush forward... “ Father! Father” but’ some one intercepted her. 
“ Father!” she: sereamed; and with ‘all her might she struggled 
to get freely : 

“ Hush-! shnigh:! : lie, éanniot fede: you,” 

__ Mr, Veriker Jay. dead. Beside him was a screwed-up bit of 
burnt paper. 0.°3 
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